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SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


By Dean G. MONTAGUE BUTLER 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


THe unprecedented increase in college 
enrolments during the last decade has 
created a feeling of considerable uneasiness 
in the minds of educators, and this senti- 
ment is also felt by legislators and taxpay- 
ers who are called upon to supply the huge 
sums expended each year upon the very 
ambitious educational program to which, 
fortunately, our country seems firmly com- 
The great majority of our people 
appreciate the value of education, espe- 
cially in a democracy, and relatively few of 
them deplore the great amount of money 
that they are yearly required to contribute 
for the support of our public primary and 
secondary schools, and even for state- 
supported colleges and universities; but 
many of the more thoughtful of our citi- 
zens are asking, seriously, whether the 
results now being secured are worth what 
they cost. They question whether the 
training given in the grade schools is as 
thorough and satisfactory as it was a few 
decades ago, whether the high schools are 
adequately preparing their students either 
for college or for life, and, more particu- 
larly, whether the state-supported colleges 
and universities are using to best advan- 
tage the stupendous resources entrusted to 
them. Features of our whole public school 
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system, from primary grades to graduate 
college, are being severely criticized by 
large numbers of people many of whom are 
quite competent to pass judgment upon 
such things, and ‘‘ Where there is so much 
smoke, there must be some fire.’’ Indeed, 
to many people, there seem to be a great 
many fires, each of which is worthy of very 
serious consideration. However, to con- 
sider intelligently and helpfully all the 
things criticized in our educational system 
is probably far beyond the ability of one 
man, and the discussion of these topics 
would fill many books. It is the desire of 
the writer to dwell upon only one problem 
or closely related group of problems. 

This problem, which to many thoughtful 
educators appears to be an extremely seri- 
ous one which must be solved if the confi- 
dence of the public in the value of college 
and university training is not to be badly 
shaken, may be thus stated: Are not too 
many of the wrong and too few of the right 
type of young people going to college; if 
so, what is the remedy? 

To the first of these questions the writer 
unhesitatingly and very positively answers, 
at 

Every thoughtful person who has given 
the matter any serious consideration knows 
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that a college education is not desirable for 
every one, nor even for every high-school 
graduate, since only people who have supe- 
rior mentalities can take satisfactory 
advantage of the opportunities there 
offered. Unless a student possesses a brain 
that is considerably better than the aver- 
age, and the ability and desire to use it, he 
is wasting his time and the taxpayers’ 
money if he goes to college. The much 
criticized, but still undiseredited, intelli- 
gence tests given drafted men during the 
war demonstrated that a college education 
is entirely unsuitable for nine out of ten 
people. They are not of that mental type 
that should go to college. Our American 
colleges should be for thinkers only, and 
apparently a thinker is born, not made. 
Until the American people are in some way 
forced to recognize and accept the indubi- 
table fact that certain peculiar and rela- 
tively rare qualifications are just as essen- 
tial for a satisfactory college career as they 
are for success in music or salesmanship or 
dramaties, we shall continue each fall to 
see our freshman classes overcrowded with 
a heterogeneous lot of young people of 
whom the majority are doomed to failure 
or to succeed but indifferently. Until then 
we shall also continue to hear and read 
scorching criticisms of the misbehavior of 
college students, of the follies and absurdi- 
ties and extravagances of which they are 
guilty, and of the generally demoralizing 
effect that a college course seems to have 
upon many young people who have been 
mistakenly permitted to spend four or 
more years where they have no business to 
be, for it is rarely the serious-minded, in- 
telligent, eager, truly interested students 
who do the things or exhibit the character- 
istics that are criticized. A very large 
and most important part of the work re- 
quired of our people must be done by men 
and women with skilled fingers, well-devel- 
oped muscles, and much persistence and 
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strength of character who are willing to 
devote their lives to routine tasks that do 
not require a high degree of mentality. 
It is only for the professions and executive 
positions in business that it is necessary to 
be able to reason logically from cause to 
effect and to possess special training such 
as colleges are best able to give. Unless a 
young person has the ability to think, and 
not merely to memorize and empirically to 
apply rules, as well as a special aptitude 
for the callings just mentioned, he should 
not be allowed to attend a public-supported 
college or university. 

The writer realizes that many persons 
will regard this statement as heretical, but 
he is not alone in holding this opinion. 
Thousands of thoughtful educators believe 
as he does. For instance, in the March, 
1928, issue of Ginn and Company’s publi- 
cation entitled What the Colleges ar 
Doing, ‘‘G. H. M.”’ says, ‘‘You can not 
with intellectual dynamite blast a way for 
education in an unwilling mind.... 
There must be affinity and there must be 
desire.”” And why permit young men or 
women to attempt to do something utterly 
foreign to their temperaments § and 
capacities? 

To this question many people may reply 
that even an incomplete or unsatisfactory 
college career is better than none at all, 
and that no one can have too much educa- 
tion. To this claim the writer cheerfully 
acquiesces if by education is meant the 
preparation of a person for a life of useful- 
ness and happiness, but he disagrees most 
emphatically if education is considered 
synonymous with formal schooling. 

No more fallacious idea ever gained gen- 
eral credence than that one can not have 
too much contact with conventional educa- 
tional institutions. Many young people 
who should never have gone to college have 
been irreparably harmed by the attempt to 
obtain a degree which once was ‘‘a hall- 
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mark of excellence, a short-cut to prefer- 
ence,’’ but which nowadays too often 
means little or nothing. It is undoubtedly 
true, as is often remarked, that thousands 
of potentially very good and successful 
mechanies, salesmen and bookkeepers are 
every year graduated as poor or mediocre 
engineers, doctors and lawyers. The pro- 
fessions are thus crowded with relatively 
incompetent people who are doomed to 
experience a great degree of dissatisfaction 
or, too frequently, utter failure. Further- 
more, the man of mediocre intelligence who 
has spent some time in college, even if he 
does not graduate, is almost certain to gain 
such a liking for the mode of life followed 
by the thinkers that he is forever lost to the 
ranks of the toilers. He insists on trying 
to follow a ealling for which he is entirely 
unfitted, and he can not expect to know 
happiness. Then, too, the young person 
who is not truly interested in taking full 
advantage of the educational opportunities 
offered to him in college is almost certain 
to find that many bad habits become so 
firmly grafted to his character during his 
college years that he can never divest him- 
self of them. True, not all the students 
with inferior mentalities are indolent, 
wasteful of time and strength, and apt to 
use dishonest means to retain a connection 
that would otherwise be denied to them, 
but it is undeniable that many of them 
emerge from their college courses heavily 
burdened with such habits. 

If students with mentalities below col- 
lege grade really try to make creditable 
records, and strive conscientiously and 
with all their strength and energy to over- 
come their handicap, they are still apt to 
fail because they have attempted to do 
something entirely beyond their capacities. 
Often, in such cases, they acquire inferi- 
ority complexes that do much to spoil their 
lives. 

Yes, it is most positively true that col- 
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lege life, especially in institutions with 
relatively low standards which permit 
weak students to remain even for a semes- 
ter or a year, is a distinct menace to young 
people unfitted for it, and to such a stu- 
dent a college career is almost sure to prove 
a curse rather than a blessing. Better, far, 
that these students spend the very impor- 
tant formative period of their lives in 
acquiring skill in some honorable trade or 
in establishing themselves in some remu- 
nerative calling and in learning the very 
important fact that normally the hardest 
kind of hard work is the only open sesame 
to success than that they, sometimes some- 
what viciously, fritter away their time for 
several years in an artificial atmosphere 
and mode of life that was never intended 
to prepare them for the lives that they, 
with their limitations, must lead. 

Of course, no one of questionable charac- 
ter should be allowed to go to college, since 
to educate highly a potential criminal is to 
increase many fold his capacity for evil, 
yet now we make little or no attempt to 
inquire into the antecedents of those who 
apply for admission into our colleges and 
universities. 

No, a college training should not be open 
to every one, and he who claims differently 
has not been in a position to observe or has 
deliberately chosen to ignore the wrecks 
that result from the present system or lack 
of system in selecting and admitting col- 
lege students. 

Not only does the presence of unqualified 
young people on a college campus harm 
them, but it has a very unfortunate effect 
upon the entire college community. Be- 
cause so large a number of the students are 
not of the type that should be permitted to 
go to college and have so little real interest 
in the academic opportunities offered to 
them there, the standards of scholastic 
attainment of the average students are 
deplorably low. Nevertheless, the en- 
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trance requirements, curricula, courses 
and regulations of the state-supported col- 
leges have all been drawn up to fit the 
needs of the decidedly mediocre average 
student—not the of real 
ability and great promise for whom a 
properly planned and conducted college 
course should be most profitable and 
stimulating. 

True, a few institutions have attempted 
to establish some type of ‘‘honor course’’ 
for juniors and seniors who have shown 
genuine interest in their studies and have 
proved that they are able to do unusually 
well therein, but such courses accomplish 
little more than to relieve these young 
people from the necessity of complying 
with certain irksome, and, to high-spirited 
and mentally eager young men and women, 
humiliating regulations which are made 
necessary by the indifference of the aver- 
age student, but without which few of 
them would probably ever obtain a degree. 
In spite of the establishment of such 
courses, however, it is still true that our 
colleges are now conducted for the average 
students, most of whom are lamentably 
deficient in those qualities that a college 
man or woman should possess. Conse- 
quently we find everywhere classes over- 
crowded with young people who take no 
real interest in the subjects studied, who 
do just as little work as possible and yet 
‘*nass,’’ who have no definite aim except 
to have a ‘‘good time,’’ who resent all 
attempts to make them actually use their 
brains for logical thought, and who must 
be seolded and threatened and disciplined 
like children in order to foree them to do 
the deplorably small minimum of work 
that brings passing grades. It is with 


young person 


such people in mind that we plan our 
courses, arrange our curricula, and draw 
up and attempt to enforce our confusingly 
numerous rules and regulations, and they 
dominate the atmosphere of our colleges, 
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not the people who deserve and by every 
right ought to occupy most of our time and 
receive our best attention. 

Repeatedly we see young instructors be- 
ginning their careers with a fine enthu- 
siasm, imbued with the highest ideals of 
service to their fellows and assuming that 
they will know the delight of inspiring 
eager minds and guiding the possessors of 
such minds to the heights they themselves 
have reached, yet after a few years they 
are haunted by a suspicion, which gradu- 
ally changes to conviction, that their 
efforts are largely futile, their ardor cools, 
and they degenerate into mere drudges 
with no incentive to improve their courses 
which are already beyond the assimilative 
power of most of their students. Their 
days and a large part of their nights are 
largely devoted to correcting quiz and 
examination papers in which glimmers of 
real intelligence are so uncommon that 
they hardly suffice even momentarily to 
dispel the feeling of discouragement and 
the sense of failure that any sensitive per- 
son must feel when confronted with such 
convincing evidence of the ineffectiveness 
of our educational system. They know 
that, if they report a large percentage of 
**flunks’’ at the end of the term, they may 
be asked to leave, so in self-defense they 
lower their standards deplorably and 
patiently drill and drill the unresponsive 
and apathetic majority in their classes 
until they are able, parrot-like, to repeat 
enough that they have been told to ‘‘pass.’’ 
What a disappointment is the portion of 
these instructors! What a sad disillusion- 
ment they must experience! Is it any 
wonder that many college professors ap- 
pear to be apologetic and self-effacing? 
Is it any wonder that people so harassed 
have no time or energy left to do justice to 
the mentally superior students of real col- 
lege caliber? And how gloriously would 
conditions be changed if the mediocre stu- 
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dents who go to college because it is the 
fashionable thing to do, because their 
parents wish them to do so or because they 
desire to have a good time could be re- 
placed by eager young people, able and 
anxious to tread the paths of intellectual 
achievement! What an unalloyed delight 
college would become, and how many of 
the petty problems that now demand so 
much of our thought and time would dis- 
appear! How much more work of a de- 
cidedly superior character we could accom- 
plish—how much more we could do for our 
students—how much further up the hill of 
knowledge we could lead them—how many 
more real leaders the colleges could con- 
tribute to our citizenship! 

There is no doubt that the general col- 
lege atmosphere is now deadening and 
depressing to the able and conscientious 
instructors, and it is also true that the 
effect is the same upon those students who 
should find it most stimulating and inspir- 
ing—the very ones for whom alone colleges 
were originally created and who alone need 
and can really use to advantage a college 
course. Capable of doing much more than 
is required of them, anxious to develop 
their reasoning powers, spurred by a desire 
for self-expression, and impatient of the 
trivialities to which their attention is prin- 
cipally directed, they are forced into the 
rut in which the average students are 
loitering, and have little incentive or op- 
portunity to work to the limit of their 
capacities. 

In too many institutions the student 
feeling is more or less antagonistic to fine 
scholarship. The real thinker who is con- 
scientiously endeavoring to take advantage 
of such scholastic opportunities as are 
offered to him is too apt to be ostracized 
and treated with some degree of contempt. 
He is, naturally, very apt to become con- 
fused and discouraged and to fall far short 
of the goal which he could easily attain if 
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the college atmosphere were what it ought 
to be. 

Such are the conditions prevailing in 
state-supported colleges and universities, 
and even in endowed institutions although 
perhaps to a somewhat lesser extent. 
Some of the latter have so raised their en- 
trance requirements and limited their en- 
rolment that they can retain somewhat 
higher standards, but the difference is 
merely one of degree. All are suffering to 
varying extent from the same ailment. As 
long as state-supported institutions are 
forced by press of circumstances and pub- 
lie opinion to eater to people who should 
never attend college, the endowed institu- 
tions can not be very particular. If they 
set their standards too high, they are 
almost sure to experience an alarming loss 
of students. 

Perhaps some persons, well qualified to 
pass judgment upon the picture painted, 
will feel that, while the likeness is good, 
the colors used are too somber. Possibly 
they may be right, but it is indubitably 
true that conditions are rapidly getting 
worse. If the colors used are not true to 
life now, it seems certain that even darker 
tints will have to be used in the near future 
unless some very radical action is taken. 

Of course, students of engineering, medi- 
cine, law, and perhaps other very difficult 
and highly technical subjects are apt to be 
more seriously in earnest than the others, 
and the criticisms voiced are not wholly 
applicable to them. They have very defi- 
nite goals, realize soon after matriculation, 
if not before, that it will be necessary to 
work very hard and faithfully to complete 
their courses, and will hardly remain long 
in them unless prepared to apply them- 
selves faithfully and to make the sacrifices 
demanded if they are to master the eur- 
ricula selected. However, it is still true 
that many young men without the qualifi- 
cations essential for success enroll in these 
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courses, and even in them we are forced to 
keep our standards lower than is desirable, 
so are yearly graduating hundreds who are 
foredoomed to failure. 

While undoubtedly true that many go to 
college who should not do so, it is equally 
true that a college training is not enjoyed 
by a much smaller number of young people 
who are eminently qualified to use it to 
good advantage. In spite of the many 
scholarships open to good students and the 
opportunities for self-help provided on 
most campuses and in college communities, 
nearly every high-school principal can give 
the names of young people who would like 
to go to college and who ought to do so, but 
who have never matriculated. Many of 
them have gone to work after graduating 
from high school, intending to enter college 
after a part of the necessary funds had 
been saved, but it is a well-known fact that 
only a small proportion of the people who 
interrupt their scholastic career ever re- 
sume it. Even the student who drops out 
after a year or two of college work, fully 
intending to return after he has saved 
some money, very rarely resumes his 
course. Others, when called upon _ to 
choose between a remunerative job and the 
rather staggering task of ‘‘working their 
way through college,’’ select the easier 
path, and one can hardly blame an imma- 
ture youth for so doing. Five or ten years 
later, when it is too late, his choice would 
probably have been different. Young 
women find it especially difficult to ‘‘earn 
their way,’’ and often have somewhat less 
incentive to do so than young men, but 
nowadays it is almost as important that 
women who can use a college course to good 
advantage should complete their college 
education as that men should do so. 

That even a relatively small number of 
these splendid young men and women do 
not attend college is nothing less than a 
calamity. That most of them will become 
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useful citizens is highly probable, but very 
few will be able to develop their full pow- 
ers and serve their fellows as effectively as 
they certainly would do if they could enjoy 
the college training that they are so emi- 
nently fitted to appreciate and utilize. 

This is the problem that the educators of 
the country face. Of course, many people 
have called attention to its existence; the 
situation outlined has been long appreci- 
ated. It is an old and unpleasant story to 
most of us, but one feature has not been 
sufficiently emphasized in the past, and 
that is the fact that positive and often 
irreparable harm is done to the young per- 
son unqualified for college who is permitted 
to fritter away several years there. Pos- 
sibly more time should have been spent in 
elaborating on that thesis, yet it seems un- 
necessary to do so for it appears probable 
that all thoughtful college people are in 
agreement on that subject. 

It is true that many persons who have not 
been in a position to observe carefully hold 
that so-called ‘‘college life’’ is well worth 
while even if a student takes little interest 
in the curriculum and makes only a half- 
hearted effort to utilize the privileges that 
colleges were created to provide. This 
notion is a dangerous fallacy. 

While the opportunities offered to obtain 
broadened social contacts, to engage in ath- 
leties and a host of other extracurricular 
activities which are beneficial in varying 
degrees, and to develop that intangible 
thing called personality are undoubtedly 
valuable, attention to such things must be 
subordinated to scholastic achievement if a 
college career is satisfactorily to prepare a 
student for a happy, successful life. There 
is evident a strong tendency to overempha- 
size these features of college life and to 
devote far too much time to dances, par- 
ties, ‘‘dates,’’ movies, participation in 
musical reviews, campus politics, societies, 
intercollegiate athletics, and many other 
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distractions which, although often benefi- 
cial and rarely actually harmful if enjoyed 
in moderation, have gradually overshad- 
owed the real purpose for which colleges 
were created. This situation is the natural 
result of the influx of a host of splendid, 
eare-free, energetic young people many of 
whom, however, are as out of place in col- 
lege as would be a colored man in a Ku 
Klux Klan meeting. These more or less 
extraneous matters fill the columns of col- 
lege papers, and the conversations heard on 
any campus relate almost exclusively to 
them. The ‘‘ecollege life’’ of which these 
things are reflections is entirely artificial, 
and campus conditions are so radically dif- 
ferent from real life that it is no wonder 
that many graduates find it extremely diffi- 
cult or impossible to adapt themselves to 
the stern realities they encounter after 
graduation. It is not strange that so many 
of them flounder around helplessly and 
finally sink into the depths of sullen dis- 
couragement and ignominy. Never was 
there a falser notion than the idea that four 
years of college life divorced as much as 
possible from scholastic achievement are a 
desirable preparation for real life. Such 
ideas are, indeed, woefully demoralizing 
and exceedingly dangerous for many per- 
sons. Social graces, an agreeable person- 
ality, forensic, dramatic, vocal and athletic 
ability, ete., are undoubtedly highly desir- 
able, but tens of thousands of quite un- 
happy and useless people possess a consid- 
erable degree of these attainments, which 
in themselves alone are by no means certain 
to bring happiness to their possessors. 

Of course, the man who is sincere, honest 
and morally upright, has the ability to 
develop himself, devotes some portion of 
his time to unselfish service for his fellows, 
possesses capacity to apply himself per- 
sistently and absorbingly to his task even 
if it may not be a pleasant one, ean reason 
logically from cause to effect, keeps his 
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mind open to new ideas and can weigh 
them fairly and dispassionately, is willing 
to utilize the experience and knowledge of 
others, accepts responsibility and wisely 
uses the powers thus acquired, and exercises 
initiative in his work will certainly enjoy 
a satisfactory, successful life, but very few 
of these qualities are acquired by the young 
man who regards a college career mainly 
as an opportunity to engage in such extra- 
curricular activities as appeal to him and to 
spend most of his time in them and in 
delightful social diversions. The qualities 
which bring success are, however, almost 
inevitably acquired, to some extent at least, 
by the earnest student who appreciates and 
sincerely endeavors to take advantage of 
the scholastic opportunities offered by a 
good college, and has an aptitude for intel- 
lectual achievement. Fortunately such a 
student need not ignore the chance to 
acquire a pleasing personality and social 
accomplishments, to study human nature, 
and to develop a fine physique. If he is 
wise, he will not do so, for he will realize 
that these things are characteristic of well- 
balanced men; but he will cheerfully and 
consistently subordinate the activities that 
tend to develop such qualities to the really 
significant features of his college career; 
he will not confuse the by-products, valu- 
able as they are, with the things that should 
be the real objects of his college course. 
No, college life is most certainly not 
beneficial to every one. Although few, per- 
haps, can spend several years on a college 
campus without benefiting in some way, the 
net results of such an experience upon the 
wrong kind of youth are such that he is 
almost certainly confronted by a long life 
of discontent and unhappiness. The mem- 
ory of three or four happy, irresponsible, 
self-indulgent years does not constitute a 
sufficient recompense. The game is not 
worth the candle. And why should the 
state be expected or permitted to provide 
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facilities for the protracted entertainment 
of thousands of young people who are 
utterly unfitted to acquire from college such 
training as will enable them later to repay 
in service to society the huge debt they 
incur? ‘‘Why should such misfits be per- 
mitted to clutter up classes and hinder the 
progress of whole sections of the more 
capable,’’ as the Michigan Daily phrases 
the idea, when their presence is also fraught 
with grave dangers to themselves? Any 
thoughtful person will agree that such 
things should not be permitted, at least in 
state-supported colleges, and that the sys- 
tem is sadly in need of radical modification ; 
but there is as yet no agreement, even 
among college authorities, as to what should 
be done to correct the situation. To sug- 
gest a possible solution of these and related 
problems may seem, then, very presump- 
tuous, but several experienced and success- 
ful educators have studied and approved 
the ideas that follow, and they have urged 
that these ideas be presented for discussion 
and criticism. It is in the hope that they 
may at least serve as an entering wedge 
that will hasten the demolition of the un- 
desirable portions of the present educa- 
tional structure and the erection of a finer 
temple of learning that they are now set 
forth. 

Naturally, the first step that must be 
taken if the problem outlined is to be solved 
is to devise some method of determining 
what young people should attend a state- 
supported college and which ones should 
not be permitted to do so. A series of very 
carefully prepared entrance examinations 
and intelligence tests might eliminate many 
of the unfit, but to permit a student to go 
through high school in the hope and expee- 
tation of attending college and then to 
refuse him admission on the basis of such 
examinations and tests alone would not 
only provoke the bitter condemnation of 
many of the taxpayers, but would be decid- 
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edly unfair to the student, since it is a 
well-known fact that the state of a person’s 
health, the condition of his nerves, the at- 
mosphere in which such tests and examina- 
tions are conducted, and perhaps other fae- 
tors have a material influence upon the 
grades obtained. Really good students 
could easily be refused admission to college 
under such conditions, and this plan could 
probably be followed only by endowed insti- 
tutions in connection with which it is 
already used to some extent without im- 
proving the situation materially. 

The weeding-out process must be begun 
long before a youth finishes high school if 
it is to escape the denunciation of the pub- 
lie that supports our school system. True, 
some state universities now admit only 
students in the upper fraction of their high- 
school classes, or pupils who have received 
a certain proportion of recommended 
grades. While such regulations must 
ameliorate the situation to some extent, the 
results are still far from satisfactory, and 
it is evident that more drastic measures 
should be taken. 

It is now proposed that the collection of 
the data needed, if the problem is to be 
solved wisely, be begun in the primary 
grades. Under the plan to be outlined, the 
teachers would be required to grade each 
pupil on such qualities as honesty, dili- 
gence, resourcefulness and leadership as 
well as upon scholarship. They would also 
report all the information obtainable about 
each pupil’s hobbies, favorite recreations 
and toys, ambitions, success or failure in 
remunerative work, and idiosyncrasies that 
might be handicaps. 

During each semester of the seventh and 
eighth grades, and perhaps even earlier, 
all pupils would take intelligence tests, and 
the results obtained would become a part 
of each pupil’s permanent record. 

After graduation from the eighth grade, 
the complete record of each student would 
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be given to a trained psychologist and voca- 
tional adviser who would be a member of 
the high-school faculty. This person would 
carefully study these data, and, if thought 
advisable, would interview some of the 
pupils and their parents. As a result of 
his study and such conferences, he might 
decide that it would be best for some of the 
pupils not to enter high school at all; but 
his main responsibility would be to divide 
all the grammar school students into two 
groups—one composed of the relatively in- 
tellectual boys and girls of good character 
who promised to develop into young men 
and women who would be willing and able 
to take full advantage of the opportunities 
offered by college and to use profitably a 
college course in after life, and another, 
comprising the greater portion, who should 
probably terminate their formal education 
in the high school. Each of these groups 
would be admitted to, and would pursue, 
separate high-school courses, and the work 
given to the second group could be largely 
vocational. The high-school graduates 
from this group would become well-trained 
bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, typists, 
dressmakers, cooks, auto mechanics, electri- 
cians, carpenters, painters, brick masons, 
mechanics, printers, ete., and, at the same 
time, they would have studied civies, his- 
tory, and other subjects of which all good 
citizens should have some knowledge. 

The course given to the first, or mentally 
superior, group would be college prepara- 
tory, and in both quantity and quality it 
could be made much superior to prevailing 
high-school courses; in fact, collegiate 
standards could easily be demanded, espe- 
cially during the last two years, and ap- 
proximately a year of the work that now, 
by foree of cireumstances, is given in col- 
lege, could be finished in the high school. 

Of course in large cities separate schools 
would be established for the two groups. 

In order to correct errors in classification 
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and to provide for unforeseen changes in 
habits and mentality, it should be possible 
to transfer pupils from one group to the 
other after their first and possibly their 
second years in high school, with a mini- 
mum of loss of time. A very important 
part of the work of the high-school psy- 
chologist and vocational adviser during the 
school year would be to make a careful 
study of each high-school pupil, and, after 
exhaustively considering his grade and 
high-school records, holding personal inter- 
views, and giving achievement and aptitude 
tests, to advise which one of the vocations 
or professions he is best qualified to pursue. 

Upon graduation from high school, only 
the pupils who had been in the first or 
intellectual group during at least the last 
two years of their high-school course would 
be admitted to a state-supported institu- 
tion of higher education, and their primary 
and high-school reports, as well as the ree- 
ommendations of their high-school voca- 
tional advisers, would be carefully consid- 
ered by the authorities of such institutions 
before the students’ curricula were ap- 
proved. 

As an additional feature of the plan, it 
is proposed that scholarships would be pro- 
vided by the state for all worthy high- 
school graduates from the first group who 
would, without such help, be unable to go 
to college. It is believed that the elimina- 
tion of the unfit before they enter college 
would result in such economies that the 
total cost to the State would be little or no 
more than under the present plan. How- 
ever, the State could well afford somewhat 
to increase its appropriations for higher 
education if assured that all the young men 
and women in college had the character 
and intelligence necessary to develop into 
strong leaders of their fellow citizens. 

Such, in brief, is the plan suggested. It 
will be noted that not only would it elimi- 
nate the unfit from state-supported colleges, 
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but it would also provide a definite and 
practical program of vocational guidance 
for which every college instructor knows 
there exists a tremendous need. Of course 
considerable modification of details of this 
scheme may prove desirable. For instance, 
where junior and senior high schools exist, 
the division into two groups might be made 
at the end of the junior high school work. 
Continuation work for a portion of the 
vocational or non-collegiate group in the 
form of trade schools might be provided 
by the State. Presumably such courses 
would be two years in length. It might be 
found advantageous to give intelligence 
tests more or less frequently than sug- 
gested, but these adjustments and many 
others can readily be made without conflict 
with the salient features of the plan. Con- 
siderable experimentation and discussion 
will doubtless be required before educators 
generally find themselves in agreement on 
all the details, and already some of these 
experiments are under way. Several large 
high schools have for a number of years 
attempted to furnish serious vocational 
guidance to their pupils, and in one or two 
instances the advice given is partially based 
on data which has been collected by the 
primary teachers. 

What then are the objections to the plan 
outlined ? 

First, it may be claimed and admitted 
that primary school teachers are not 
trained to grade students on intangible 
qualities like resourcefulness, but they can 
be trained to do so. True, some teachers 
will never have the fine judgment in such 
matters that others possess, but the average 
through eight or nine grades will be good, 
and even somewhat inaccurate records may 
prove useful. 

Second, it may be urged that the primary 
teacher already has her hands full, and 
should not be required to observe and 
tabulate the personal qualities of each 
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pupil. That the teacher has her hands full 
is undeniable, but the amount of time that 
must be devoted to the new duties suggested 
is really very small in proportion to that 
which could still be devoted to the inculea- 
tion of some knowledge of ‘‘reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic.’’ Better, indeed, to 
slight the academic subjects a bit if neces- 
sary to do so in order to obtain data of 
such inestimable value in directing the lives 
of the children. 

Third, many persons would doubtless 
object that no really satisfactory and con- 
clusive aptitude tests have yet been devised, 
so the high-school vocational adviser (if 
such be his title) will not have adequate 
tools with which to work. Here we encoun- 
ter a valid and embarrassing difficulty. 
The truth of the objection can not be 
denied. We do lack tests that will measure 
a person’s aptitude for many callings. 
However, the encouraging feature about 
this situation is the fact that for a few 
vocations very satisfactory aptitude tests 
have been devised. Probably no psycholo- 
gist doubts that, with sufficient experiment 
and study, the list may be greatly amplified 
and even eventually be made practically 
complete. 

A highly trained and experienced univer- 
sity professor of psychology, when dis- 
cussing this situation with the writer soon 
after the latter became greatly interested in 
the matter, expressed the belief that ten 
years or less would suffice to collect all the 
necessary data and to prepare tests that 
would satisfactorily measure a person’s 
aptitude for all the more important voca- 
tions if a sufficient number of highly 
trained and capable individuals would de- 
vote themselves to the problem. Subse- 
quently, such a large number of people, 
well qualified to speak authoritatively, have 
professed the same belief that the difficulty 
under consideration appears far from in- 
surmountable. In fact, it seems certain 
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that eventually the problems involved will 
be solved without special stimulation and 
that all we need to do is to sit back and 
wait with what patience we can command. 
If really impatient (and who is not when 
such a highly desirable object is to be at- 
tained), why not greatly hasten matters by 
applying an effective stimulant? All that 
is necessary is to induce some wealthy man 
or group of men to provide a fund which 
may be made available to graduate students 
and research workers in psychology in the 
strong educational institutions of the coun- 
try in the form of attractive scholarships 
or research grants. Millions of dollars are 
given yearly to far less worthy objects. 
Who ean doubt that the necessary sum, 
large as it might have to be, would be forth- 
coming if it were understood that thereby 
nearly every child in America would be 
directly benefited? Few philanthropic 
movements that have been launched have 
had such a strong appeal. When people 
able to contribute to the fund realize just 
what their generosity will do in promoting 
the happiness of future generations of 
American citizens, they will undoubtedly 
give eagerly and liberally. 

Fourth, it will surely be objected that the 
plan, inasmuch as it would exclude many 
young people from state-supported colleges 
and universities, is un-American, and that 
the people would never approve of the 
scheme. 

This objection doubtless constitutes a 
serious obstacle to the adoption of the plan. 
The writer frankly admits that the diffi- 
culty of convincing a majority of the tax- 
payers in any state that the plan is not 
un-American and that it will operate to the 
advantage of their sons and daughters is 
very great. But, as Washington states, 
according to Gouverneur Morris, when it 
seemed useless to hope that those gathering 
for the Constitutional Convention would 
ever be able to reach agreement, ‘‘It is too 
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probable that no plan we may propose will 
be adopted. . . . Let us raise the standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is in the hand of God.”’ It is 
true that the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States 
guarantee equality of opportunity to every 
one, but all intelligent Americans will agree 
that the phrase means equality of opportun- 
ity to the limit of a person’s ability to 
utilize such opportunity. Any other inter- 
pretation of the phrase is absurd. Cer- 
tainly the plan selected is in complete ac- 
cord with the intent of the framers of the 
immortal documents mentioned, and it is 
equally sure that all those great patriots 
would be very unpleasantly surprised if 
they could study the situation existing now 
in our colleges and universities. In their 
day such institutions attracted very few 
who did not intend to enter one of the pro- 
fessions and were not eminently qualified 
to do so. 

No, the plan is not un-American, but it 
will doubtless require much conscientious 
and persistent effort to prove to the people 
that it is strictly in accord with sane demo- 
cratic ideals and will really work to the 
benefit of their sons and daughters. For- 
tunately, an entering wedge has already 
been driven. As stated, some states admit 
to their higher institutions of learning only 
those graduates of high schools who stand 
in a certain upper fraction of their classes 
or who obtain recommended grades in a 
fixed proportion of the units earned. It is 
only necessary to adopt a slightly different 
method of selecting students who will be 
admitted to such institutions, a method 
embodying vocational guidance and the 
consideration of other qualities besides 
scholastic ability. The task of convincing 
the people of the wisdom of making this 
change does not appear to involve insuper- 
able difficulties. 

Perhaps the plan that has been outlined 
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will not appeal to educators or there may 
be difficulties, at present unforeseen, that 
will prevent its adoption, but the problem 
is a real and serious one. It should receive 
the careful consideration of every one in- 
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terested in our colleges and universities, 
and every person able to do so should con- 
tribute his share towards its solution, con- 
vinced that this solution will eventually be 
found. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF “AMERICANIZATION” TO 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By ROBERT T. HILL 


NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN 


Tue Americanization movement has rep- 
resented the third major nation-making 
undertaking in the United States. The 
first one occurred while the colonies and 
subsequently the new nation, through the 
War of 1812 period, were struggling to 
secure and establish a new national sover- 
eignty. The second occurred in connection 
with the Civil War; that civil struggle was 
a part of the attempt to maintain internally 
the new nation.“Recent Americanization— 
a movement extending over a period of 
fifteen years or more—is the third major 
nation-building effort. ‘It has been de- 
signed to develop a unified, homogeneous 
people from a variety of peoples just as 
similar movements in South American 
states are aimed to solidify those peoples. 
The great war stimulated this latest nation- 
making movement in the United States and 
thus was a cause rather than a result of 
this third nationalistic effort. 

The first nation-making movements in- 
volved economic and political questions 
primarily. The basis of Americanization 
was and is chiefly social. To solidify and 
cement many differing elements in the 
population into a unified whole has been 
its chief object. Americanization obviously 
developed as a corrective to earlier Ameri- 
can immigration policy. It is significant 
that much public attention and popular 
enthusiasm for Americanization has died 
away with the adoption of restrictive 
immigration. The restriction of immigra- 


tion is indeed one phase of Americaniza- 
tion. 

In deliberate nation-building such as 
modern nations attempt, definite methods, 
devices and agencies are employed. Nation- 
making, among other things, usually in- 
volves the development or perfection of 
that which a people believes is peculiar to 
it. Whether it is peculiar or not, it is 
precious. This is the social fabric which, 
comprising mamy elements, is called na- 
tional culture. “Language is part of a 
people’s culture. Consequently the teach- 
ing of English to non-English-speaking 
people in the United States became essen- 
tial and almost if not quite the dominant 
theme in Americanization. The idea, 
among other things, was, in so far as pos- 
sible, to develop a one-language people. 
Coupled with this was the effort to ‘‘ Ameri- 
eanize these foreigners’’ as to language, 
customs, habits, standards of living, be- 
haviors and attitudes, and the desire to 
change them from aliens to citizens. Other- 
wise sane people even proposed to carry 
out these purposes through a system of com- 
pulsory education. 

Americanization, as we now perceive it, 
aimed and still aims, though modified in 
sentiment and touch, to maintain the domi- 
nant American culture and to bring about 
under its egis as much homogeneity in a 
diverse population as possible. The United 
States, with other countries where the sense 
of nationality is strong, shares the passion 
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for social solidarity and national unity. 
This is one aspect of the ‘‘new national- 
ism’’ which moves in various parts of the 
world to-day. 

True to American tradition and indeed 
to custom and practice everywhere the 
schools and ‘‘education’’ in general have 
been employed as the most direct and most 
potent force for Americanization. Since 
the country could not wait for the slow- 
moving forees of Americanization through 
the childhood and youth of second and 
third generation children, most emphasis 
was placed on the Americanization of 
adults. From this developed immigrant 
education and various activities connected 
with the education of adults through public 
evening schools, day classes and teaching of 
various sorts under private auspices. More- 
over, there was an exceedingly large admix- 
ture of patriotic propaganda. 

One may now observe much of the formal 
Americanization movement in perspective. 
This makes it possible for us to consider its 
merits and faults. Many things—good, bad 
and indifferent—have been done in its 
name. Not all the Americanization leaders 
and participants have been entirely ra- 
tional, educationally, all the time. Conse- 
quently some results have been bad, some 
good, some negligible. 

Education for the adult foreign born was 
developing before the war; the war hast- 
ened and complicated it. Before 1914 in- 
dustries were finding it profitable and 
desirable to train their non-English-speak- 
ing and perhaps illiterate workers in the 
common language of street and _ shop. 
Social workers and representatives of 
various religious and philanthropic agen- 
cies were taking a hand in teaching En- 
glish, preparing applicants for naturaliza- 
tion and in various ways attempting to 
raise standards of living and improve living 
conditions in immigrant communities. 
Public evening schools likewise were reach- 
ing out into their immigrant neighborhoods 
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and immigrants in increasing numbers were 
attending night schools. 

Then a war-time, fear-laden, hectie pe- 
riod arrived when the most impelling so- 
cial and political need seemed to be like- 
mindedness and thus safety. Foreigners 
came under suspicion. Drives to enroll 
them in schools began. The passion for 
social unity engendered efforts to sup- 
press differences in the population and to 
create likenesses. These war and post-war 
years represent America’s most recent 
‘‘conformist period.’’ Americanization, as 
a nation-making movement, quickly focused 
attention on one phase of a propagandist- 
educational program while an equally im- 
portant educational aspect was often almost 
wholly neglected. Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley wrote, in 1919: 

National safety and national welfare alike de- 
mand that our schools now engage in a systematic 
and organized endeavor to educate the foreign- 


born in the principles and ideals of our democracy, 
and to make English our one common tongue. 


Thus the society-molding, nation-making, 
culture-building functions of education 
among the adult foreign born almost, if not 
quite, swamped those relating to its more 
intimate, personal, individual functions in 
the development and perfection of person- 

lity and the enrichment of individual life. 

Americanization, educationally considered, 
was a mass education movement on a grand 
scale. It proposed to do something to 
people. The niceties and finer aspects of 
sound education were frequently missing. 
Millions of dollars were spent, publicly and 
privately, on a speeded-up process in which 
untrained and many incompetent people 
were employed. Often there was appar- 
ently more concern with what was to be 
taught than the persons to be taught and 
the incentives and processes of their learn- 
ing. 

Under these conditions the volume of 
teaching was such that the supply of ex- 
perienced teachers was soon exhausted. 
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Those without experience or training were 
drawn rapidly into teaching adults without 
an adequate knowledge of the problems or 
techniques involved. Texts, manuals, out- 
lines and materials for the teaching of 
English to foreigners developed rapidly to 
meet the demand. Some were excellent; 
some were of doubtful value. Even some 
leading educators made inadequate distine- 
tions in the teaching of a language. En- 
glish is a foreign language to foreigners, 
but elementary school teachers, untrained 
as to language teaching, were chiefly as- 
signed to teach the language. Superinten- 
dents of schools who not for one moment 
would permit a youth to study French, 
German or Latin except under a well- 
trained secondary school teacher assigned 
primary and elementary school teachers 
to night schools and day classes for the 
foreign born. Incidentally, much if not 
most of the so-called Americanization work 
among adults in night schools to-day is 
earried on in those of an elementary grade, 
while increasing numbers of the foreign 
born who attend them have had consider- 
able schooling abroad. 

One of the conspicuously wholesome 
products of Americanization was the dis- 
covery by teachers and others that the 
people whom they sought to Americanize 
were ‘‘folks.’’ That is to say, they found 
the ‘‘human factors’’ in the task. This 
was one reason why training courses on 
immigrant backgrounds became an essential 
part of teacher-training for immigrant 
education. But this training in the domes- 
tic, economic, social and political back- 
grounds of the foreign born, coupled with 
personal and group contacts with immi- 
grants and various national groups, served 
to emphasize the personal and individual 
as well as the social and political aspects 
of Americanization. Thus the latter gradu- 
ally came to square more effectively with 
sound educational theory and practice. 
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The school is designed to perfect society 
and also the individual. 

Schooling for children and education for 
adults have each felt the impact of the 
Americanization movement. Educational 
leaders and public educational authorities 
in those states and communities marked by 
large numbers of the foreign born and their 
children have been compelled by the force 
of conditions to do much thinking and 
planning in terms of this new nation-build- 
ing. They have found it necessary to 
devote much attention to the social and 
nation-making aspects of education. Sen- 
sitive to their American heritage, text-book 
writers and teachers, unconsciously and 
consciously, have embodied their ideas, 
ideals and emotions in their work. The 
next generation doubtless will bear witness 
to the thoroughness (or lack of it) with 
which elementary and secondary schools so 
far have Americanized a _ heterogeneous 
population. 

Remarkable impetus the Americanization 
movement has given to the education of 
adults, particularly under public auspices. 
The editor of the Survey recently pointed 
out that much progress in the education of 
adults in California has been due to educa- 
tion for and among immigrants. The new 
Department of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association began with 
immigrant education and a growing inter- 
est in illiteracy as a national problem. 
Bureaus or departments of adult education 
in several state education offices have devel- 
oped from immigrant education and Ameri- 
eanization. Similar developments have 
occurred in the federal Office of Education. 
The whole recent trend has been to incor- 
porate what is left of the formal Ameri- 
canization movement into the general sys- 
tem of public education. The transition, 
except in a few quarters, is almost com- 
plete. 

Americanization has had striking influ- 
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ences and effects on public evening schools, 
particularly on so-called elementary eve- 
ning schools. Some of the older propa- 
gandist, nation-making ideas remain upper- 
most in the minds of some directors, 
principals and teachers; but human values 
inherent in voluntary education among 
adults have served to quicken interest in 
and appreciation of the individual who 
attends school. Encouraged student activi- 
ties and student participation in the life 
of the evening school, coupled with a more 
socialized curriculum in progressive schools, 
are making them extraordinary centers of 
educational and intellectual influence. 
Language is essentially a social subject. In 
its content and teaching the schools find 
remarkably rich opportunities to promote 
various intellectual interests. In their 
efforts to enroll and hold foreign-born stu- 
dents, many of them backward in educa- 
tional experience, the schools have been 
compelled to secure and maintain intimate 
contacts with the people and communities 
which they serve. Thus the progressive 
evening school is adopting and using more 
generally principles and methods which 
enable them not only to Americanize the 
foreigner but also to serve the whole com- 
munity. How general these developments 
are can not be exactly determined, however, 
without more complete data and informa- 
tion about evening schools than is now 
available. 

It has also been found that foreigners, 
like the native born, want to learn. In this 
respect native and foreign born are not 
unlike except that in their efforts to adjust 
themselves to their new home and to new 
situations many of the foreign born have 
stronger incentives to learn. Education 
for these adults therefore requires the dis- 
covery and use of adequate methods to 
assist learning. Doubtless, efforts by teach- 
ers to understand the various individuals 
and groups as a sound basis for their teach- 
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ing have led to some of the soundest prac- 
tical contributions which immigrant educa- 
tion has made to current educational theory 
and practice. Learning is conditioned by 
backgrounds, incentives and motives. It is 
important for teachers to understand and 
appreciate whom they would teach, or bet- 
ter still, whom they would help learn. 

Teachers and leaders have found that 
the foreign born must have a creative part 
in the educational activities in which they 
participate. Teaching, for instance, should 
not be directed at them; it should aim to 
promote cooperative learning in which the 
teacher himself learns also. Many of the 
foreign born are intelligent but handi- 
capped; moreover, they have experiences, 
heritages and prized possessions from their 
European or other backgrounds, compar- 
able in importance and value to those of 
the native born, which they would share 
with their adopted country. Immigrants 
can not and should not be encouraged to 
abandon the old for the new too quickly. 
They will, however, participate voluntarily, 
happily and creatively in the venture of 
adult self-education in which schools have 
an essential and responsible part. 

The lack of certain educational traditions 
among some of the foreign nationality 
groups, especially among women of south- 
ern and southeastern Europe, coupled with 
the lack of educational opportunity in some 
countries from which immigrants have 
come to the United States in large numbers, 
has made it necessary for public educa- 
tional authorities, assisted by industry and 
social agencies, to develop adequate meth- 
ods to recruit students into voluntary 
school attendance and to provide special 
facilities such as neighborhood day classes 
at many and convenient places. Day 
classes for women and mothers have been 
found desirable and necessary to supple- 
ment the regular evening schools. 
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The problem of preparation for naturali- 
zation and citizenship for the seven million 
or more aliens in the country which Ameri- 
canization has emphasized has not been 
solved so easily. Questions have arisen as 
to the policy of stimulating naturalization, 
educational requirements for naturaliza- 
tion, naturalization procedures and so on. 
Methods and the content of teaching are 
so much involved that the National Educa- 
tion Association has recently adopted a 
resolution on educational standards which, 
incidentally, may arouse protests in many 
quarters. This merely reemphasizes the 
nation-making or Americanization aspects 
of this type of civie education. 

Americanization is not dead; it is still a 
vital factor in popular education. Should 
the American people again become alarmed 
over the many apparently dissimilar ele- 
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ments in the national community, over the 
extent of ‘‘unlikeness’’ among the people, 
and moreover, be moved by fear and appre- 
hension such as operated during the recent 
war period, another great wave of nation- 
making will doubtless sweep the country. 
Again education, particularly public edu- 
cation because we know its power, would 
be pressed into service with repercussions 
through the whole system of schooling for 
the people. 

Meanwhile Americanization, as a proc- 
ess, is going on apace, knitting together 
our various peoples and cultures in un- 
ostentatious but nevertheless effective ways. 
Without forced feeding or many of the 
artificialities of propaganda movements, 
education, through the schools and other 
agencies, is carrying on its program of 
thorough, long-time nation-building. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY TROUBLES IN SPAIN 
AND CUBA 

AccorpInG to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Madrid, students at the University of Mad- 
rid declared a strike on January 22 as a protest 
against the Berenguer Government, boycotted 
their classes and gathered to hear speakers who 
demanded establishment of a republic in Spain. 

The monarchy was denounced at meetings in 
the university buildings and many professors 
joined 3,000 student members of the University 
Scholars’ Federation in the strike. There was 
no serious fighting, but heavy police guards 
were placed about the university grounds, and 
one group of students engaged in a brief clash 
with the guard. 

The principal cause for the strike was said to 
be a demand by the students that fifty of their 
colleagues and half a dozen professors be re- 
leased from prison, where they were placed re- 
cently when the government rounded up several 
thousand alleged republican suspects. 

A group of students and members of a mo- 
narchical organization called the Legionaries of 
Spain, opposed to radical doctrines, clashed and 
stones were thrown. No injuries resulted. 


Later guards repulsed the efforts of mani- 
festants to seize a portrait of King Alfonso 
hanging in the university auditorium. Many 
professors sided with their pupils, refusing to 
hold elasses. One of them was Sanchez Roman, 
professor of the law faculty, who said, “If 
Spain has no Constitution, why should I lecture 
to my class on political law.” 

Government officials and university authori- 
ties have conferred on the situation, and the 
government has studied the possibility of a 
spread of the strike to other Spanish universi- 
ties, as agitators were reported to have been 
sent throughout the country in an effort to pro- 
mote a general walk-out of students. In Madrid 
the situation was said to be well in hand and 
there were no further disturbances during the 
evening. 


A spectAL cable to the New York Times from 
Havana states that twelve professors and teach- 
ers of the National University and the Havana 
Provincial High School were indicted on Janu- 
ary 18 by Colonel Erasmo Delgado, military in- 
vestigator, on charges of conspiracy against the 
government. They are Antonio Ponce de Leon, 
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José Antonio Rodriguez, Garcia Leonardo Zor- 
zano, Jorrin Felipe Mencia, Tomas Justiz, Elena 
Lopez Hernandez, Oscar Sanchez, Govin Rafael, 
Senora Diago, Senorita Rosa Lagomasino, Gus- 
tavo Aragon del Pozo, Ricardo de Ayestaran. 
Members of the Lawyers’ Association of Ha- 
vana who were also indicted on the same charges 
are Luis Pompilio Govin, Carlos Manuel Palma 
and Alfredo Recio. All denied the charges and 
were released in bail pending further investiga- 
tion. 

Dr. Luis Felipe Molina, former dean of the 
National University of Havana, presented on 
January 19 to the Supreme Court a formal pe- 
tition asking that President Machado’s decree 
ordering indefinite closure of the institution and 
suspension of classes be declared by the court 
to be unconstitutional and also asking that the 
president be ordered to open the institution im- 
mediately. Dr. Molina will have as counsel Dr. 
Gareiaso de la Vega, a well-known Havana at- 
torney. 

Cesar Cano, Osear Cuni, Pablo Llaneras, José 
Maria Coto and Manuel Vega were appointed 
by President Machado to be members of the Na- 
tional Film Censor Commission, following a 
suggestion made by General Eugenio Molinet, 
Secretary of Publie Instruction. The commis- 
sion will begin immediately to censor all films 
before they are released for exhibition. 


EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH OF FOR- 
EIGN STUDENTS BY THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 
EXAMINATIONS to test the English of foreign 
students wishing to study in American universi- 
ties will be given in twenty-nine countries this 
spring under the auspices of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, according to an 
announcement made at Columbia University by 
Professor Thomas §S. Fiske, secretary of the 

board. 

Because of the increased number of foreign 
students applying to American educational in- 
stitutions for admission, it has become desirable 
to save those whose English is inadequate from 
a long and fruitless journey. The examinations, 
which were established at the request of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
will be financed through a grant from the Car- 
negie Foundation for International Peace. 
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The purpose of the examination is to assist 
American universities, colleges and _ scientitic 
schools in judging the ability of students from 
foreign lands to undertake with reasonable hope 
of suecess college work in the English language. 
By using this examination the colleges will be 
in a position to dissuade from a long, expensive 
and fruitless journey students who are certain 
to be unsuccessful because of an inadequate 
knowledge of English. 

The examination is designed to test the ecan- 
didate’s ability to read and understand written 
English, to understand spoken English, to write 
English intelligibly and to express himself in- 
telligibly in spoken English. 

The examination will be held April 15 and 
16, 1931, at the following points: Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Vienna, Austria; Brussels, Belgium; 
San Paulo, Brazil; Ancon, Canal Zone; San- 
tiago, Chile; Canton, Harbin, Peiping and 
Shanghai, China; San José, Costa Rica; 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; Paris, France; Berlin 
and Munich, Germany; >. oniea, Greece; Gua- 
temala City, Guatemala; Budapest, Hungary; 
Naples, Palermo and Rome, Italy; Tokyo, 
Japan; Zagreb, Jugoslavia; Pyengyang, Korea; 
Riga, Latvia; Kovno, Lithuania; Mexico City, 
Mexico; Jerusalem, Palestine; Asuncion, Para- 
guay; Manila, Philippine Islands; Krakow and 
Warsaw, Poland; Moscow, Russia; Beirut, 
Syria; Smyrna and Stamboul, Turkey, and 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


THE 1930 SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

THAYNE M. Livesay, director of the summer 
session, writes that the session of 1930 was by 
far the most successful of any yet held at the 
University of Hawaii. The outstanding fea- 
tures of this success were a big increase in the 
number of students registered, a larger propor- 
tion of mainland students, an excellent faculty 
and a broader program of courses. 

The total number of students registered 
reached 520—an increase of more than 200 
over any previous summer session. Of this 520, 


nine held advanced degrees (M.A. or M.S.), 110 
held B.A. or B.S. degrees (37 from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii), 175 were regular undergrad- 
uate students at the University of Hawaii, 16 
were regular undergraduate students of main- 
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land universities, 158 were normal school grad- 
uates, 16 were unclassified, and 36 were audi- 
tors, or non-credit students. 

A tabulation of home addresses of the stu- 
dent body indicated that Hawaii furnished 414, 
the mainland 104, China 1 and the Philippine 
Islands 1. By islands and states the results 
were as follows: Hawaii 46, Kauai 17, Maui 30, 
Molokai 1, Oahu 320, Arizona 3, California 26, 
Idaho 3, Kansas 1, Michigan 2, Missouri 2, 
Montana 2, Nebraska 1, Nevada 3, Ohio 1, 
Oregon 44, Pennsylvania 1, Washington 12 and 
Wyoming 3. 

A special feature of the 1930 summer session 
was the University ef Oregon Cruise, which 
brought 75 students and a faeulty of 10 to 
Hawaii. While there have been university 
cruises before, this was unique in that for the 
first time in the history of higher education in 
the United States two state universities, sepa- 
rated by more than two thousand miles of 
water, participated in a summer session. Sixty- 
seven of the 75 students registered in courses 
given by the University of Hawaii, thus ac- 
counting for a large proportion of the 104 main- 
land students. 

It is an established policy of the university, 
in connection with summer sessions, to bring in 
as many distinguished visiting instructors as 
possible, and the 1930 session was enhanced by 
five such. Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, dean emer- 
itus and professor of education, University of 
Washington; Dr. Albert L. Guerard, professor 
of general literature, Stanford University; Miss 
Mary Wood Hinman, director of the Hinman 
School of Dancing, New York City; Dr. Thomas 
A. Jaggar, chief of the section of voleanology 
for U. S. Geological Survey, and Dr. Graham 
H. Stuart, professor of political science, Stan- 
ford University. 


EXHIBITS OF THE DIVISION OF ART 
EDUCATION OF THE BALTIMORE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tue Division of Art Edueation of the Balti- 
more Publie Schools has been sponsoring during 
the present school year a series of local exhibi- 
tions planned especially for the benefit of the 
teaching staff. One of these exhibits, now on 
display at the Administration Building Annex 
at Carrollton and Lafayette Avenues, includes a 
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number of illustrations showing types of cos- 
tumes done in a sixth grade. The drawings, ap- 
proximately three by four feet, have been 
painted freely in opaque water color on large 
pieces of detail paper. They were made in con- 
nection with educational units embracing 
Greece, France and the Orient, and involve an 
understanding of geography and history as well 
as art. Two student-teachers from the Mary- 
land State Normal School located at Towson, 
assisted by Cora Lee Despeaux, the art super- 
visor, initiated the units and carried them to 
completion. It is felt that this exhibit indicates 
a marked advance in the realization of progres- 
sive objectives in educational practice in the 
city of Baltimore. The work is being seen and 
carefully studied by the art teachers and espe- 
cially by the regular sixth grade elementary 
teachers accompanied by their classes. 

The Sixth Grade Exhibit is but one of a series 
held each month at the school administration 
headquarters during the year. Other showings 
held since the opening of schools in September 
are as follows: September, The MeAdory Art 
Test and the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment 
Test; October, Books and Illustrative Materia! 
Made Available for Use in the Schools by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore’s Public 
Library; November, Original Works of Art and 
Reproductions Made Available to the Schools 
by the Baltimore Museum of Art, and Decem- 
ber, Materials and Supplies Enumerated in the 
Annual Inventory and Requisition Form for 
the Elementary, Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 

The Division of Art Education is also main- 
taining a series of two traveling exhibits of 
pupils’ work in art, one exhibit being available 
outside of the city of Baltimore on request, and 
the other being sent out in exchange for similar 
exhibits of work from cooperating cities. 


SELECTION OF THE BEST ARTICLES 
ON EDUCATION 


America’s leading specialists in education will 
select the most important articles published in 
their respective fields for the Office of Educa- 
tion’s “Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions,” according to an announcement made by 
Wm. John Cooper, U. S. commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

For 18 years the Record of the most impor- 
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tant articles in 79 different phases of educa- 
tion has been prepared in entirety every three 
months by the library division of the Office of 
Edueation. Now the 79 phases of education 
covered have been divided into 14 major groups. 
A specialist in each of the 14 fields has been 
invited to submit quarterly a list of the notable 
articles in his particular field appearing in edu- 
cational magazines, important books, reports, 
proceedings and other publications. Their first 
selections for the quarter, October to January, 
are expected from the press in February. 

The educators who have agreed to help the 
Office of Edueation make the “Record of Cur- 
rent Edueational Publications” a highly selected 
list of best thought in the educational press, 
and the sections on which they will report are: 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein, professor of school ad- 
ministration, Ohio State University, who will 
submit articles published in the field of col- 
legiate and professional education; Dr. W. C. 
Eells, associate professor of education, Stanford 
University, junior college; Dr. L. V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, the University 
of Chieago, secondary education; Dr. Ernest 
Horn, professor of elementary education, the 
State University of Iowa, elementary education; 
Miss Edna Dean Baker, president of the Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, nur- 
sery-kindergarten-primary education; Dr. Car- 
ter Alexander, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, public school ad- 
ministration; Dean M. E. Haggerty, school of 
education, University of Minnesota, educational 
psychology; Dr. E. 8. Evenden, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, teacher-training ; Ed- 
win Lee, director of the division of vocational 
education, University of California, vocational 
edueation; Alonzo G. Grace, assistant director 
of the division of extension teaching, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, adult education; Miss Elise 
Martens, specialist in the education of excep- 
tional children, Office of Education, education 
of exeeptional children; Dr. James F. Abel, 
chief division of foreign school systems, Office 
of Edueation, foreign education; Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, specialist in Negro education, Office of 
Edueation, education of Negroes, and Miss 
Martha McCabe, assistant librarian, Office of 
Edueation, proceedings, summaries, courses, etc. 
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In adopting this method of collecting data 
for the “Record of Current Educational Publi 
cations,” the Office of Education expects to pro 
duce a list of writings covering completely and 


qualitatively every branch of education. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation reports that the final session of Section 1 
on medical service of the White House Confer 
ence on Child Health and Protection will be held 
February 19-21, under the 

Dr. McC. Hamill, 


Following a general opening ses- 


at Washington, 
chairmanship of Samuel 
Philadelphia. 
sion, at which Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman of the conference, will 
make the principal address, the three commit- 
tees will meet. Those who will address Commit 
tee A (growth and development) are Dr. Edwin 


Bidwell Wilson, Harvard School of Public 


Health, on general considerations of growth and 
development; Dr. Richard E. Seammon, Univer- 


sity of Chicago, anatomic considerations; Dr. 
Anton J. Carlson, University of Chicago, physi- 
ologie considerations; Dr. Wingate Todd, West- 
ern Reserve University School of Medicine, 
physical status; Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Boston, 
mental status; Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, Yale 
University, nutrition. Speakers before Commit- 
tee B (prenatal and maternal care) are Drs. 
John O. Polak, Long Island College Hospital 
School of Medicine, prenatal, maternal and 
early infant care; Robert D. Mussey, Mayo 
Foundation, University cf Minnesota, organiza 
tions concerned with prenatal and maternal 
eare; Hugo Ehrenfest, Washington University 
Medical School, St. Louis, fetal, early infant 
and maternal morbidity and Dr. 
James R. McCord, Emory University School of 


Medicine, obstetric teaching and education of 


mortality ; 


midwives; Dr. George W. Kosmak, New York, 
obstetric teaching and education of nurses and 
nursing attendants; Robert L. 
Harvard University Medical School, teaching 
and education of the laity and social workers; 
James M. H. Rowland, University of Maryland 
basic 


DeNormandie, 


Medical School, correlation of sciences 
with obstetrics; Palmer Findley, Omaha, under- 


graduate education in obstetrics; Rudolph W. 
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Holmes, Northwestern University Medical 
School, graduate education; Walter T. Dann- 
reuther, New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School, obstetric requirements for graduation, 
licensure and specialization, and Leslie B. Arey, 
Northwestern University Medical School, basie 
sciences in relation to obstetric teaching, mater- 
nal and fetal problems. Those who will address 
Committee C (medical care for children) are 
Dr. Adrian V. S. Lambert, New York, convales- 
eent care; Ida M. Cannon, R.N., Massachusetts 
General Hospital, foster homes for convales- 
eence; Drs. Bronson Crothers and Robert B. Os- 
good, Harvard University Medical School, psy- 
chiatry and psychology, and orthopedics and 
body mechanics, respectively; Stella Goostray, 
R.N., Boston, nursing; Dr. Clifford G. Grulee, 
Rush Medical College, hospitals and dispen- 
saries; Dr. Philip Van Ingen, Columbia Univer- 
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sity College of Physicians and Surgeons, pre- 
ventive measures; Dr. George T. Palmer, report 
of survey of medical and dental service for pre- 
school children; Dr. Borden S. Veeder, Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine, pediatric 
education; Ida M. Cannon, R.N., Boston, medi- 
eal social service; Dr. James H. Mason Knox, 
Jr., Maryland Department of Health, and Mrs. 
Berthold Strauss, Philadelphia, health centers; 
Lucy H. Gillett, relation of nutritionist to health 
program; Perey R. Howe, Boston, dentistry and 
oral hygiene. At a final joint session, at which 
Dr. Wilbur will preside, summaries of findings 
and recommendations of committees will be 
given by the chairmen, Drs. Kenneth D. Black- 
fan, Harvard University Medical School, Com- 
mittee A; Fred Lyman Adair, University of Chi- 
cago, Committee B; Philip Van Ingen, Com- 
mittee C. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Francis Lanpey Parron, president of 
Princeton University from 1888 until 1902, cele- 
brated his eighty-eighth birthday in Bermuda, 
his birthplace, on January 23. Dr. W. W. 
Keen, emeritus professor of surgery in the Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Philadelphia, celebrated 
his ninety-fourth birthday on January 19. Mr. 
Thomas Edison will complete his eighty-fourth 
year on February 11. 


Tue Cleveland Board of Education has named 
one of its high schools in honor of Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, professor emeritus of govern- 
ment at Harvard University. 

Dr. Harry A. GarrieLp, president of the 
Williamstown Institute, was honor guest at a 
reception of the Italian Academy of Science at 
Rome on January 3. The Minister of Educa- 
tion, Balbino Giuliano, Senator Guglielmo Mar- 
eoni and other Italian notables were present. 


Dr. Apotr Meyer, professor of psychiatry at 
the Johns Hopkins University and director of 
the Henry Phipps Psychiatrie Clinic at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, was made on Janu- 
ary 10 the first recipient of the lectureship 
award under the recently established Thomas 
W. Salmon Memorial. The award carries an 
honorarium of $2,500 to be given annually to 
a man chosen to deliver the lectures at the 


New York Academy of Medicine because of his 
outstanding contribution to psychiatry. 


PLANs are being made for a testimonial din- 
ner to be given on March 10 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, in honor of the Reverend 
Frederick H. Sill, founder and head master of 
Kent School, in recognition of his twenty-five 
years of service at the institution. He will ob- 
serve his fifty-seventh birthday anniversary on 
that day. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner will be held by the 
New York Principals Association in honor of 
Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, retiring associate 
superintendent of the New York City schools, 
on February 7 at the Hotel Astor. On Febru- 
ary 1 there will be a luncheon in his honor, 
also at the Hotel Astor, at which the speakers 
are expected to be Mayor James J. Walker; 
Aldermanic President Joseph V. MeKee; Lewis 
A. Wilson, assistant state commissioner of edu- 
eation in charge of vocational education; Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the board of edu- 
eation; Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent 
of schools; Edward Mandel, associate superin- 
tendent; Dr. John S. Roberts, assistant to the 
superintendent, and Miss Margaret Knox, prin- 
cipal of P. S. 15, Manhattan. 


THe Harmon award in education, consisting 


a oe 
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of a gold medal and an honorarium of $400, has 
been made to Henry A. Hunt, of Fort Valley 
High and Industrial School, Georgia, for his 
development of a training center for Negro 
youth which has markedly improved the life in 
a community of 300,000 colored people. Dur- 
ing the twenty-six years he has been in Fort 
Valley he has built the school from 145 to 700 
pupils. The plant includes twelve modern brick 
buildings and there are 45 teachers. Instruction 
is given through two years of college and the 
school is a center for farm demonstration, health 
ork and the preservation of racial culture. 


Dr. Ernest H. WILKrNs, president of Oberlin 
College, was elected president of the Association 


of Ameriean Colleges at the recent annual meet- 


ng in Indianapolis. Other officers elected were : 
J. P. Mitchell, registrar of Stanford University, 

ce-president; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, of New 
York, executive secretary, and Dr. William 


Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College, 


freasurer. 

Orricers elected at the Indianapolis meeting 
of the Edueational Association of the Methodist 
Episeopal Chureh are: President, President 
Charles E. Hamilton, Cazenovia Seminary; 
Vice-president, President Edmund D. Soper, 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Second Vice-presi- 
dent, President Frederick C. Eiselen, Garrett 
Biblical Institute; Secretary, President John L. 
Seaton, Albion College; Treasurer, Head master 
Thomas Webb Watkins, Tilton School. 


Dr. Stratron D. Brooks, formerly president 
of the University of Missouri, has aecepted the 
position of executive director of the Grand 
Council Staff of the Order of De Molay. Dr. 
Brooks will assume his new duties on February 
1 at the De Molay International Headquarters 
at Kansas City. 

Dr. E. B. Tucker, for the last seven and a 
half years president of Arkansas College at 
Batesville, has resigned, effective on February 
1, to accept the presidency of Austin College at 
Sherman, Texas. 

Proressor Ciinton P. Brwpie, assistant dean 
of the School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, has been named to the 
newly established position of associate dean. 
The office ineludes the duty of supervising the 
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work of research at the school. Dr. Biddle is 
professor of investment banking and director 


of the division of research. 


Dr. Merton E. HI, principal of the Chaffey 
Union High School in Berkeley, has been ap 
pointed professor of education in the Univer- 
sity of California. Dr. Hill’s appointment is 
effective on July 1, but during the spring 
semester he will act as lecturer in education, 
giving one course dealing with the junior col- 
lege. 

Proressor CuHarLes E. Rusu, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 


pointed associate librarian of Yale University. 


Dr. Danret Carrer Frost, instructor in 
mathematics in Beloit College, has resigned to 
take a teaching position in the Paterson, N. J., 
High School. 


Dr. Henry W. Houmes, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Edueation, has been elected 
a member of the board of overseers of Chevy 


Chase Junior College. 


Dr. Gorpon 8. WATKINS, professor of eco- 
nomies, and dean of the summer session, at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has 
been elected a national counsellor and a member 
of the board of trustees of Pi Gamma Mu, na- 


tional social science honor society. 


PRESIDENT JoHN A. Cousens, of Tufts Col 
lege, was the special guest speaker at the sixty- 
third annual dinner of the Bowdoin Alumni 
Association of Boston on the evening of Janu- 
ary 28. The president of Bowdoin, Dr. Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills, and the alumni secretary, Mr. 
Philip S. Wilder, went from Brunswick to rep 


resent the college. 


Dr. Jonn L. Srenguist, director of educa 
tional research in the publie schools of Balti- 
more, will give courses on “A ptitude Testing” 
during the coming summer session at Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Ropert Suarp, former president of Tu- 
lane University, died on January 23, at the age 
of seventy-nine years. 

Dr. Wintorop DupLEY SHELDON, vice-presi- 
dent of Girard College for twenty vears, died 


on January 19, at the age of ninety-one years. 
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Tue Rey. Cyrus G. BaLpwiy, the first presi- 
dent of Pomona College, and the first pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Palo Alto, died 
on January 9, at the age of seventy-eight years. 


A CONFERENCE on child health and protection 
will be held at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., during the first week in March. 
This meeting will be a follow-up conference of 
the state meeting held in Indianapolis, Ind., at 
the request of Governor Harry G. Leslie, in 
January. Dr. Harry N. Fitch, head of the de- 
partment of education at the college, is general 
chairman of the arrangements. Several re- 
gional, county and city organizations are spon- 
soring the conference. 

Tue four Indiana state institutions of higher 
learning are conducting a high-school testing 
program. The committee in charge of the work 
includes Dr. W. W. Wright, professor of educa- 
tion in Indiana University; Dr. H. H. Rem- 
mers, professor of education and psychology, 
Purdue University; Dr. J. W. Jones, director 
of the division of research and professor of edu- 
cation at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, and Dr. Ralph Noyer, dean of the ecol- 
lege, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
The purpose of these tests is to try to put into 
the high schools a standard of achievement on 
the basis of the present course of study. 


Butter University formally accepted the 
Teachers College of Indianapolis as a part of 
the university, forming with it and the Depart- 
ment of Education the new College of Eduea- 
tion, which was dedicated at ceremonies held on 
December 4. At the same time, Dr. William 
Leeds Richardson was inducted as dean of the 
new college by Dr. Robert J. Aley, president of 
the university. Mrs. Evans Woollen, president 
of the board of trustees of the Teachers College 
of Indianapolis, officially presented the college 
to Butler University. Hilton U. Brown, presi- 
dent of the university board of directors, ac- 
cepted the college on behalf of the university. 


New York State Education, the organ of the 
teachers of the Empire State, carries a greeting 
from the Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt : “For 
all of you I hold the highest regard. To the 
diligent efforts of teachers we must attribute the 
suecess of New York State’s superior school 
system. Our schools afford unlimited opportu- 
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nities for preparation for any career for which 
modern youth may indicate a predilection.” 


Tue Peddie School at Hightstown, New Jer- 
sey, recently received securities amounting to 
$670,800 as its share of the residuary estate of 
the late Colonel Austen Colgate. As the school 
had already received from his estate a cash 
legacy of $130,000, this swells the total of his 
bequest to over $800,000. 


A pequest of approximately $1,000,000 to 
the University of Chicago was made in the will 
of Albert B. Kuppenheimer, son of the founder 
of the clothing house bearing his name. 


Tue late Professor J. Peterson Ryder, dean 
of men at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and 
member of the faculty of the college when it 
was organized in 1891, disposes of an estate of 
$30,000. Of this amount, $5,000 is to be used 
for scholarships for men students in their senior 
year at Drexel, and an equal amount for women 
students. Another $5,000 is bequeathed for fur- 
nishing a men’s faculty room and $5,000 for a 
women’s faculty room. A clock, to be inseribed 
with his name and the warning to students, “Be 
on time,” is among the benefactions. 


Tue late Albert E. Pillsbury left the sum of 
$25,000 each to Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Columbia Universities to be used “to develop 
sound public opinion and action” on the matter 
of the modern feminist movement which, ac- 
cording to the will, “tends to take woman out of 
the home” and put her in polities, government 
or business. Harvard University has refused 
the gift on the ground that it is not the policy 
of the university to accept gifts for the promo- 
tion of courses of personal interest to the donor. 


In New York City eleven new elementary 
school buildings and one high-school addition, 
erected at a cost of nearly $6,500,000 and pro- 
viding 15,554 additional seats, will be ready for 
occupancy by pupils when the new public-school! 
term begins on February 2. These new schools 
are expected to reduce materially the amount of 
short time in the elementary schools which is 
now at the lowest point in the history of the city. 
Until registration figures have been compiled, 
and the new schools have been organized, the 
numerical extent of short-time reduction ean not 
be known. An enrolment of unprecedented size 
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is expected in the high schools. It will prob- 
ably reach 186,000. This represents an increase 
of more than 17,000 over a year ago. No in- 
crease is looked for in elementary school enrol- 
ment. A feature of the new term will be the 
establishment of evening technical courses at 
This will 


be the city’s first evening technical high school. 


the Brooklyn Evening Trade School. 


Tue official report of the New York City 
Board of Edueation’s investigation into the aec- 
tivities of two alleged graft rings preying upon 
teachers has been sent to District Attorney 
Geoghan, of Brooklyn, by Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the board, with the request for 
speedy indictment of three ringleaders. The 
District Attorney will receive from Dr. Ryan 
also affidavits signed by eight young women as- 
pirants for teaching positions who were victim- 
ized by the two rings, and the signed confes- 
Harry Izzieson, 


sions of president of the 


Democratic Club, and 


The third ringleader, the 


rhomas Jefferson one 
other Brooklyn man. 
mysterious “Mae,” is still missing. Decision to 
place the evidence in the hands of Mr. Geoghan 
vas made at a conference attended by Dr. Ryan, 
Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools; Dr. Maxwell Ross, president of the Al- 
lied Loeal School Boards of Brooklyn, who in- 
itiated the investigation, and Max B. Krone, a 
private detective, who uncovered the operations 
President Ryan stated that he 
is convineed that the exposure of these two rings 


of the two rings. 


will eradicate any impression there might be 
that “graft” must be paid to obtain appoint- 
ments or transfers in the school system. He 
added that he was gratified at the “perfect case” 
the school authorities had built up with the aid 
of Dr. Ross and the private detective agency. 
The District Attorney should have no difficulty 
in obtaining indictments. 


SEVEN hundred courses will be offered in all 
schools and eolleges of the University of Mich- 
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igan at the coming summer session, according to 


Dean Edward Kraus. In addition to the ex 
pansion in courses offered in 1931, an increase 
of $7,500 in the budget over that of the 1930 
session has been approved by the regents. A 
larger enrolment is anticipated and expansion, 
notably in chemistry classes, has been planned 
to encourage additional students to attend the 
The 


the Christmas vacation this year for the first 


school. announcement was ready before 
time, the catalogue being published in record 
time to allow students to inspect it during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Dr. Cart E. Densmore, professor of speech, 
University of Michigan, was asked by executives 
Motors, 


course in public speaking. 


of General Detroit, to give them a 
No sooner had he 
begun it than the warden of the state prison, 
Jackson, Michigan, asked for a similar course 
for picked inmates of his institution. Professor 
Densmore is giving to these men a ten-weeks 
course, the classes meeting on Sunday after 
noons. The students range in age from twenty- 
one to fifty-four years. Their average prison 


term is four and a half years. 
Tue National Edueation 
issued a booklet, The 


presenting education as a basic industry re- 


Association has 


Schools and Business, 
sponsible for markets for better goods, more 
of them, and eonstituting the largest factor of 
prosperity. The pamphlet’s chief propositions 
elaborated by statistics, tables and quotations 
from experts in economy and business are: 
educated people are the best customers; schools 
make wealth; they provide environment favor- 
able to business; they train leaders and experts 
for the commercial world. Inquiries for secur- 
ing this publication in quantity should be ad- 
dressed to the National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSION 


O MORES! 
THE recurrence of the season of peace and 


O TEMPORA! 


good-will is doubtless responsible for the appar- 
ent complacency with which the academic world 
has received Mr. Abraham Flexner’s amazing 
new book, “Universities, American, English, 
German.” The anguish therein portrayed re- 


garding the low state of American higher edu 
eation is none the less poignant because the 
author will find few who entirely agree with 
him. While no one has ever had reason to 
regard Mr. Flexner as a Pollyanna, few per- 
haps have realized the depths of despair in 
which he evidently has long been submerged. 
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And with justice, for experience with the thank- 
less task of distributing millions to clamoring 
colleges does not tend to throw a favorable light 
on academic affairs. 

In all fairness it must be said that Mr. Flex- 
ner has a considerable basis of fact on which 
to build up his case against the American uni- 
versities. Every one knows that their expansion 
has been too rapid and that a considerable 
amount of insecurely consolidated mushroom 
growth has resulted. The alarming thing is not 
its presence, but its continued growth, and for 
this Mr. Flexner’s book would be a wholesome 
corrective if its tone were less uncompromis- 
ingly didactie and if it came from one who had 
had more personal experience in educational 
administration. It is a little difficult to learn 
from the author’s largely negative criticism just 
what he conceives the real field of the university 
to be, but we gathered that it remains static in 
the realm of the traditional four faculties of 
law, medicine, theology and philosophy. Later 
developments of human knowledge and practice 
may be useful in themselves, we learn, and worth 
study, but they should be segregated from the 
university field. After all, this doctrine repre- 
sents an insistence on form rather than sub- 
stance. It would be ridiculous to argue that 
the presence of a School of Commerce on the 
campus of Columbia University has a detrimen- 
tal effect on the study of Germanic literature at 
the same institution, and yet this formal juxta- 
position of the new and the old, of the voca- 
tional and the cultural, seems to be the main 
theme of Mr. Flexner’s complaint. Strangely 
enough, the same situation as it exists in the 
English provincial universities seems to agitate 
him but little, and one ean only conclude that 
his devotion to Oxford and Cambridge has left 
him indifferent to the developments of the last 
three decades in universities of the type of 
Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham and Manchester. 

A frank diseussion of the faults in the work 
under consideration is perhaps not without 
justifieation, for the author has himself em- 
ployed an extreme frankness of statement 
regarding institutions and individuals. This 
might be redeemed in part by his undoubted 
sincerity and his absolute confidence in the jus- 
tice of his cause. But it is more diffieult to 
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pardon him for the fact that the book is based 
upon lectures delivered by him at a foreign 
university (Oxford). Bernard Shaw recently 
said that Americans love to be told unpleasant 
things about themselves. If the book is repre- 
sentative of the lectures, Mr. Flexner has raised 
this perversity to a higher degree by himself 
going to England and proclaiming our cultural 
inferiority to the British university world. If 
the picture were a fair one we could interpose 
less objection, but a clinical diagnosis of ail- 
ments is after all scarcely a reasonable basis for 
the determination of character. 

Perhaps the greatest fault in Mr. Flexner’s 
book is its lack of objectivity. True, he has 
produced concrete exhibits in the form of adver- 
tising matter, which he believes to be objection- 
able, and has analyzed the budgets of a number 
of institutions. But after all such exhibits are 
not truly objective. Mr. Flexner believes them 
to be bad and many will agree with him, but 
like most of the other things mentioned in the 
book they are condemned by the author’s purely 
subjective judgment. If we accept this, we 
must believe that Mr. Flexner is right and that 
the majority of American college executives and 
faculties are wrong, for it is self-evident that 
our higher education has grown by their diree- 
tion. We are thus inevitably reminded of the 
mother who said the whole regiment was out of 
step, except only her Johnny. It is fortunate 
for medical science, whose progress Mr. Flexner 
has been in position so greatly to further, that 
its fine attainments are based upon more objec- 
tive facts than are his educational criticisms. 
For of medical edueation he ean and does speak 
with authority. True, he exhibits a not un- 
natural bias for the type of medical training set 
up by himself while he still wielded the great 
power of subsidy in this field. Of other sys- 
tems he is perhaps somewhat unjustly intoler- 
ant, but at least he speaks from the standpoint 
of long study and experience. The same is 
probably not true in other fields. One wonders 
whether Mr. Flexner has himself had enough 
graduate training and experience in the fields 
of economies, science (pure and applied) and 
the humanities to justify us in accepting as 
authoritative his wholesale slurs upon American 
graduate research. It is not difficult for any one 
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to hold up to ridicule a few silly thesis titles, 
but it requires years of specialized training 
and study to render an intelligent judgment 
upon the actual progress of research in even a 
single field of learning. Criticism on any other 
basis is just as truly superficial as are the occa- 
sional absurdities criticized. 

All of these things must not blind us to the 
actual merits of the work. Its scholarly treat- 
ment of many educational phenomena can not be 
denied. The description of the English, and 
particularly of the German, system of univer- 
sity education is admirable, though there is a 
definite tendency to gloss over with somewhat 
specious reasoning conditions abroad not greatly 
different from those which are severely con- 
demned at home. As ever, Mr. Flexner is a 
master of expression, and it is heartening to find 
some one standing forth bravely for learning 
for its own sake. What antagonizes in the book 
is not the loftiness of its ideals, but the unspar- 
ing and eaustie eriticism directed against those 
who may dare to envision education in a broader 
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and more modern form. The author moves in a 
rarefied atmosphere and, unwilling to concede 
even an iota of right to his self-chosen oppon- 
ents, forgets that toleration is an attribute of 
the truest culture. His attitude is strongly 
reminiscent of that taken by the classicists a 
century or more ago, when they failed to find in 
science a fit subject for university study. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show why 
the American college world need not take Mr. 
Flexner’s criticisms too much to heart. While 
they are honest opinions, and honestly if not 
always tactfully stated, they represent after 
all the expression of one who has lived in the 
artificial atmosphere of great financial founda 
tions for more than two decades, and who, if 
the writer is correctly informed, has never had 
actual contact as a teacher or administrative 
officer, with the problems of an American college 
or university. 

Parke R. Ko.pe 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OF BROOKLYN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


YEARS AND CENTURIES 

My attention has just been called to a re- 
markable statement by Professor Walter C. 
Eells, of Stanford University, in his contribu- 
tion entitled, “Virgil Bimillennium Celebrated 
Prematurely,” in School and Society, for De- 
cember 13, 1930, page 805: 

“This (an alleged error) is due to the fact 
that the first year of the Christian era was num- 
bered one, not zero, while the first year of every 
century since that time has begun with ‘00.’” 
(Italies by Professor Eells.) 

With your permission, I should like to pro- 
pound two questions to the historians or mathe- 
maticians who have contributed to this confusion 
(assuming that this statement by Professor 
Eells is to be allowed to stand) : 

1. Is there a logical necessity for calling the 
first unit or item in any series by any other 
number than one? 

2. If the first hundred years are now dis- 
covered to have consisted of but 99 years, why 
have sueceeding centuries been allotted 100 years 
each? 


Wim T. BAwDEN 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON’S PER- 
SONNEL WORK 

Att of the agencies in the University of 
Oregon dealing with personnel matters are now 
coordinated under the leadership of a dean of 
personnel administration responsible directly to 
the president. This central personnel organi- 
zation includes the Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search, the offices of the dean of men and of 
the dean of women and the student employment 
offices. Outside this immediate organization but 
coordinated intimately with it are the following 
agencies, all of large significance in student 
welfare and guidance: (1) The personnel ad- 
visory council, a faculty committee concerned 
with matters of policy in the development of 
personnel work, (2) The health service, (3) The 
placement service rendered by various agencies 
on the campus, particularly the professional 
schools, (4) The student advisers, particularly 
the organized corps of lower division advisers, 
(5) Other living or welfare agencies, such as the 
Housing Committee, the administrative group 
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which supervises and regulates student housing, 
and (6) The various faculty committees and 
agencies studying problems looking toward the 
improvement of university service to students. 
The services last described, it should be under- 
stood, are all in addition to those rendered 
hitherto by the deans of men and women, the 
academic advisers, and other existing agencies, 
all of which continue to function substantially 
as before, though more closely coordinated with 
each other and with the agencies named above. 

The advisory system has been substantially 
strengthened, partly by sundry administrative 
devices, partly by clearer realization on the part 
of members of this group of the important con- 
tribution which they can make toward the sue- 
cess of their advisees. Special advisory facili- 
ties are being set up as rapidly as is consistent 
with sound preparation for various groups and 
classes of students facing difficult problems. 
Among these are students engaged extensively 
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in student activities, foreign students, employed 
students, blind students and various types of 
health problem students, particularly those in 
need of counselling along lines of mental 
hygiene, of which an investigation made this fal! 
shows there are a considerable number. Specia! 
advisers are usually members of the teaching 
staff who by professional training, experience 
and special interest are fitted for such service. 
Facilities for occupational information and gui- 
dance are now provided to a limited extent and 
will, it is hoped, soon be made more adequate. 

One sees that the new personnel program cuts 
across the whole university. There are, to be 
sure, the central personnel offices, but affiliated 
with them in various counselling and advisory 
relationships are a majority of the members of 
the teaching staff of the university, who thereby 
render personnel service to students in addition 


to their teaching service. 
Karu W. ONTHANK 


QUOTATIONS 


A TEACHER OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

WE are always praying the years to bring, as 
Horace said, many things “eommoda,” but it is 
inevitable that they also take many away. One 
that the year 1931 is taking away from this 
community is the service of Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmueller as a teacher and master of 
teachers. He is spoken of as a “teacher of the 
old school,” not as one behind the times, for he 
has been most progressive, but because he has 
the qualities which we associate with the great 
teachers of the past: sound scholarship, a love 
of teaching, an intense interest in pupils and 
withal modesty and absence of self-seeking. 

He has succeeded through his fifty years of 
teaching by keeping in mind the higher objects 
in education and by fighting mechanistic routine. 
He has exemplified the value of personality, 
which he put first of the three chief factors in 
determining a teacher’s success. No teaching 
machine will ever take its place. Equipped with 
“the breadth and depth of his scholarship,” 
which “have for many years given distinction 
to the Board of Superintendents,” enriched both 
by heritage and training with an appreciation 


of the fine arts, and endued with unusual gifts 
of insight and expression, he was especially 
fitted to have general supervision of the train- 
ing of teachers. But he had also a guiding part 
in establishing the junior high schools, of the 
continuation schools, in sponsoring the Indus- 
trial High School for Girls and in planning the 
Textile High School. He has shown himself an 
idealist with great practical sense. 

The blind, the deaf and dumb and others for 
whom special provision is made in the schools 
have reason to remember Dr. Straubenmueller 
gratefully. Other thousands have fragrant 
memories of what he has done to make school 
rooms and school gardens, back yards and tene- 
ment window ledges blossom, as deserts with the 
rose. Through his persevering, sympathetic in- 
terest in nature study a syllabus has been pro- 
vided for the teachers, and the School Garden 
Association, of which he has been president, has 
supplied the plants and flowers. 

He has come through his seventy years—and 
more than a half-century of teaching—-still 
strong of body and mind, and would doubtless 
say, as he said a few years ago, that he owed 
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his energy and endurance to the fact that he 
had always “indulged in hiking.” A few miles 
a day are his prescription. It is to be hoped 
that as a private citizen he will continue long to 
take his own advice and visit the schools which 
e has had so large a part in establishing.—The 
New York Times. 


A JOB FOR QUINTUS 

A satirist who hid his identity under the 
waggish pen name of Quintus H. Flacecus en- 
joyed high sport, in ScHoot anp Socrety for 
December 13, at the expense of educational re- 
searchers. Under the heading “Research in the 
Payment of School Executives,” with the inval- 
uable assistance of his wife, Agrippina—née 
lully—making liberal use of statistical tables 
and mathematical equations, this author tri- 
imphantly demonstrated : 


a) That 59.49 per cent. of school executives 
receive monthly remuneration; that 36.71 per cent. 
receive their pay ten times a year; that 3.78 per 
ent. receive their pay not at all; and 

b) That 19.74 per cent. get their pay in the 
form of warrants; that 73.68 per cent. get it in 
checks; that 7.89 per cent. get it in cash; since 
these figures make a total of 101.31 per cent., the 
writer surmised that at least one executive had 
been supplementing his salary by cash from the 
petty fund. 


It is easy to smile at this fooling. It is 
equally easy to smile at the solemnity of a re- 
port by the School Review for January of an 
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inquiry by the National Survey of Secondary 
Education into procedures whereby teachers get 
on academic pay rolls. Learnedly, gravely, 
somewhat pompously, the National Survey of 
Secondary Edueation has discovered by labori 
ous processes of questionnaire what every edu- 
eator already knew—that school boards or their 
committees sometimes appoint teachers without 
official participation by the superintendent; 
that the superintendent sometimes takes the in- 
itial step by nominating candidates; that some- 
times the superintendent makes appointments 
subject to ratification or disapproval of the 
board; that there is a wide variety of practices 
involving combinations of these systems. Ap- 
propriate percentage tables are used to buttress 
these illuminating and unquestionably accurate 
findings. 

Congress has authorized some $200,000 for 
this study of secondary education under the aus- 
pices of the Office of Education. Of this sum 
$50,000 was appropriated for the fiseal year 
ended June 30, 1930. Whether it is worth so 
much of taxpayers’ money to procure informa- 
tion of the kind detailed above doubtless the 
Office of Education in its deep wisdom is com- 
petent to decide. But if the Office of Education 
will listen to advice it may be suggested that it 
spend some of its money making research into 
the identity of Quintus H. Flaceus. If it ean 
find the man it ought to hire him to write its 
reports. The public would be less dissatisfied 
if for its money it got its irony prepared by an 


expert.—The New York Sun, 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND COM- 
MISSIONERS OF EDUCATION 

Rapio in education, prison education, federal 
relations to education, child accounting through 
school census, adult education and the educa- 
tion of the handicapped were the chief prob- 
lems discussed by the Nationz] Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion meeting in Milwaukee, on December 8 
and 9. 

The state superintendents and commissioners 
recommended that the next great national sur- 


vey of education in the United States be on the 
subject, “The Financing of Education,” to be 
followed by one on “Special Education,” which 
ineludes the provisions for the handicapped 
and the gifted. The council promised its sup- 
port to any state official who is endeavoring to 
secure or protect the right of his state to use 
radio and also approved the work of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education. 

“The council deplores,” they resolved, “the 
continuance of conflicting policies, the uneco- 
nomie distribution of funds on the ‘fifty-fifty’ 
basis and the lack of unity among several fed- 
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eral agencies in education; and urges an ulti- 
mate discontinuance of such methods of dis- 
tributing federal funds, and further encourages 
the consolidation of all federal educational agen- 
cies in the Office of Education.” 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, director of Indian Edu- 
cation in the Office of Indian Affairs, told of the 
attempts to reorganize this service with a view to 
the gradual assumption of responsibility for the 
Indians by the states. The council in its resolu- 
tions announced that it favored admission of 
Indians to publie schools of the state, “wherever 
these schools can be made available, on such 
terms of immediate and continuing financial 
assistance by the federal government as will be 
just to the states and the communities where 
they reside.” 

The question of illiteracy figures prominently 
in the meeting. At the first session T. H. Har- 
ris, state superintendent of publie instruction, 
Louisiana, spoke on illiteracy and the present 
educational work in the United States aimed 
at its reduction. While the council asked the 
Congress to approve the release by the Census 
Bureau of the names and addresses of illiterates 
which were collected last year, the census figures 
came in for much criticism on the point of ae- 
euracy. Diseussion brought out that no satis- 
factory definition of illiteracy had ever been 
made. In one Nebraska county, Superintendent 
Taylor pointed out, the inmates of an insane 
asylum had been ineluded in the distriet’s illiter- 
ate total. He claimed that the Nebraska method 
of taking the census through the educational 
system offers a superior system. 

Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, reported on the progress 
of the National Survey of Secondary Eduea- 
tion and the National Survey of the Eduea- 
tion of Teachers. He announced that the Office 
of Education was shedding its administrative 
functions as rapidly as possible. Having been 
relieved of responsibility for Alaska’s reindeer, 
he looked forward to the transfer of the eduea- 
tional and health duties which the office has to 
the Aleuts, Eskimos and other natives. This 
will permit the office to concentrate its undivided 
attention on the activities for which it was or- 
ganized, namely, to make research studies and 
collect statisties on educational subjects which 
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ean not be studied or collected satisfactorily by 
the states individually and to distribute educa- 
tional information of national interest. 

Complete stenotype report on the council’s 
sessions was made for the first time by the 
United States Daily which published the com- 
plete account in a special supplement with the 
issue of December 29. 


W. D. B. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 
Tue Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Detroit from February 21 to 26. 
The tentative program follows: 


Convention Theme—‘ Working Together for the 
Children of America’’ 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 4:00 P. M. 


Review of the exhibits by the president and officers 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


SunpDAY, Fesruary 22, 4:00 P. M. 
Vesper Service 

Presiding, Norman R. Crozier, superintendent of 
schools, Dallas, Texas, and president of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

Music—Fowler Smith, supervisor of music, De 
troit Public Schools, conductor. 

The spiritual life of the children—Dr. Lynn Har- 
old Hough, Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, New Jersey. 


SunpDay, Fesruary 22, 8:00 P. M. 


Working for the mountain children—Tom Skey- 
hill, Sydney, Australia. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 23, 9:00 A. M. 
The Home, The School and The Community 
Working for the Children 

Greetings from the city—The Mayor of Detroit. 

Welcome from the Detroit Schools—The president 
of the Board of Education. 

Training for parenthood—Speaker to be an- 
nounced, 

Family influence and background—Rabbi David 
Lefkowitz, Temple Emmanu-El, Dallas, Texas. 

First contacts between home and school—Mildred 
Palmer, teacher, A. L. Holmes School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The school and the community—E. W. Butterfield, 
state commissioner of education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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Monpay, FEBRUARY 23, 2:15 P. M. 

Administrative groups arranged according to size 
of city. Allied departments and organizations. 

Monpbay, Fespruary 23, 3:00 P. M. 

A special rehearsal of the National High School 
Chorus will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Masonic Temple. Junior and senior high- 
school students of Detroit will be the guests 
of the convention at this time. 

Monpay, Fesruary 23, 8:00 P. M. 
Character in Action 

Byrd, the explorer and the man—Gilbert Gros- 
venor, president, National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

Conquering the Antarctic by air—Rear-Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd. 

Presentation of tributes from American school 
children to Admiral Byrd—Norman R. Cro- 
zier, president, Department of Superintendence. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 9:00 A. M. 
Improving the Education of Children 

Alice in symbol land—Frederick Eby, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Counseling and guidance—Emma Pritchard Cooley, 
director, Department of Vocational Guidance, 
Public Schools, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Promoting a character-education program—John 
Lund, superintendent of schools, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. 

\ state’s problem in working for the children of 
America—Charles M. Fisher, superintendent of 
Dade County Schools, Miami, Florida. 

Vitalizing commencements—L. H. Petit, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chanute, Kansas. 

The schools and industry—Mrs. Wesley A. 
O’Leary, special assistant for women’s voca- 
tional work, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

To him that hath: The gifted child—Worth Mc- 
Clure, superintendent of schools, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

To him that hath not: The dull child—William E. 
Wenner, superintendent of schools, Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio. 

Business session—Nomination of officers. 


TurEspay, Fepruary 24, 2:15 P. M. 


Discussion groups arranged according to subjects. 
Allied departments and organizations. 


TUESDAY, Fesruary 24, 8:00 P. M. 


Grand concert—National High-Schoo! Chorus, Hol- 
lis Dann, director of the Department of Music 
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Education, New York University, New York, 
New York, conductor. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 9:00 A. M. 
Better Articulation of American Education 

Presiding—Herbert 8. Weet, superintendent of 
schools, Rochester, New York. 

How can American educational forces cooperate 
more effectively?—Charles H. Judd, director, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 

Looking at the whole child—Hobart M. Corning, 
superintendent of schools, Colorado Springs. 

Articulating the school as a social agency with the 
life of the community—Carroll R. Reed, super 
intendent of schools, Minneapolis. 

Key problems in achieving an integrated program 
of education—Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lin 
ecoln School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 

Important problems for research in the educa 
tion of teachers—John W. Withers, dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 

Finance and educational articulation—John K. 
Norton, director of research, National Educa 
tion Association. 


WEDNESDAY, Fespruary 25, 2:15 P. M. 
Discussion groups will consider problems of ar- 
ticulation. Allied departments and organiza- 


tions. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25 
6:00 P.M.—College dinners. 
8:00 P. M.—Rehearsal open to the public of Here 
and Now in Education presented by the De- 


troit Teachers Association. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 9:00 A. M. 
Physical Welfare of Children 
Knowledge of the whole being—William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Educa 

tion. 

The place of intercollegiate athletics in the pro 
gram of health and physical education 
Speaker to be announced. 

The menace of narcotics that threatens the youth 
of the world—Richmond Hobson, 
secretary-general, World Conference on Nar- 


Pearson 


cotiec Education, Los Angeles. 

School health as a prime objective of education— 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and president of the National 
Education Association. 


THURSDAY, Fesruary 26, 2:00 P. M. 
Here and Now in Education 


This program, to be presented by the Detroit 
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Teachers’ Association, is an attempt to pre- 
sent, in an attractive but not a spectacular 
form and in an instructive but not a preachy 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUB- 
JECTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 
TEXT-BOOKS 

Do junior high school United States history 
text-books deal entirely with history as a record 
of what has happened or do they stray into 
other fields which are supposed to be repre- 
sented in the curriculum themselves? Is every- 
thing to be taught through history or are we to 
draw the line somewhere? The author under- 
took the analysis of seven recent representative 
texts to determine the amount of correlation 
with the five following subjects: geography, 
literature, economies, science and invention, and 
government and civics. The texts used were: 


(a) Rolla M. Tryon and Chas. R. Lingley, ‘‘ The 
American People and Nation,’’ Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York and Boston, 1927. 

(b) Arthur R. Leonard and Bertha E. Jacobs, 
‘¢The Nation’s History,’’ revised edition, Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1928. 

(ec) Reuben Gold Thwaites and Calvin Mayes 
Kendall, ‘‘A History of the United States for 
Grammar Schools,’’ revised by Frederick L. Paxon, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1923. 
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manner, some of the fundamental values and 
principles of education which are engaging the 
best thought of teachers to-day. 


(d) Eugene C. Barker, Walter P. Webb and 
William E. Dodd, ‘‘ The Growth of a Nation: The 
United States of America,’’ Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1928. 

(e) Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley, 
‘*History of the American People,’’ second revised 
edition, Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 

(f) Charles L. Robbins, ‘‘School History of the 
American People,’’ World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York, 1925. 

(g) William H. Mace and Frank S. Bogardfs, 
‘*History of the United States,’’ Rand McNally 
and Company, New York, 1926. 


The method used was a 20 per cent. sampling 
of each book, obtained by reading every fifth 
page through the text of the book, excluding 
summaries, reviews, questions, ete., and apply- 
ing the criteria listed below. 


CRITERIA FOR CLASSIFICATION OF ITEMS 

1. Geography: Discussions of exploration or 
travel; description of physical features of a coun- 
try; sea voyages; trade routes; migration. 

2. Literature: All literary quotations; biogra 
phies of authors or any considerable mention of 
them; anything about publication of books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


CORRELATION WITH CERTAIN SUBJECTS IN JUNIOR HigH ScHOoL UNITED States History TExT-BOOKS 
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3. Economics: Any discussion or explanation of 
economic facts, such as tariff, currency, prices, 
panics, commerce or industry, etc.; and economic 
effect of new inventions or engineering feats. 

4, Science and invention: Descriptions of inven- 
tions, engineering feats or scientific discoveries. 

5. Government and civics: Anything about the 
structure and function of government; duties of 
officers; changes in Constitution; ete. 


No item of less than five lines was counted. 
The number of items or eases of correlation 
were counted and the length in lines of each. 
It is believed that a 20 per cent. sampling is 
sufficient, being distributed uniformly through- 
out the book as it was. Next the number of 
net pages of text exclusive of pictures, sum- 
maries, reviews, questions, appendices, ete., was 
determined as nearly as possible to be used in 
caleulation of percentages. 

The accompanying tabulation gives the com- 
plete report. The number of items of correla- 
tion are shown by subjects; the average length 
of items in lines by subjects; the per cent. of 
the total text by subjects, and finally the com- 
bined percentage of the five subjects. In the 
table the texts are not identified, for obvious 
reasons, but the author will be glad to identify 
any one upon inquiry. It is striking to note 
that four of the seven books have over 50 per 
cent. of their total content devoted to the five 
subjeets correlated. There is considerable dif- 
ference, however, between the highest and low- 
est, one being 59.7 per cent. and the other 39.1 
per cent. The latter contains only two thirds 
as much correlated material as the former. It 
is not claimed that the latter is a better book or 
that high correlation is bad. The “best book” 
depends on what you want to teach, upon the 
remainder of the curriculum and upon the kind 
of students, ete. For example, if one book is 
“harder” for pupils than another, does not the 
fact that one book contains over 40 per cent. 
economies and government while another con- 
tains less than 25 per cent. have a bearing on 
it? The point is that curriculum makers and 
text-book committees should have this kind of 
information about the texts they are consider- 
ing. A technique is given here by which the 
facts may be ascertained. 

Wituiam Lioyp Roacu 

STanrorD UNIVERSITY 
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A STUDY TO DETERMINE WHETHER 
BEGINNING ALGEBRA SHOULD BE 
TAUGHT IN THE NINTH OR 
TENTH GRADE! 


A Group of twelve high schools in Parke and 
Vermilion counties in Indiana had been offering 
beginning algebra in the tenth grade. In order 
to move the subject back to the ninth grade, and 
thus have the programs in these schools more in 
harmony with current practice, it was necessary 
during the school year of 1928-29 to offer be- 
ginning algebra to both freshmen and sopho 
mores. In these schools the same teacher was 
found teaching both classes. The same text in 
algebra was being used in each school, and the 
tenth grade students in each school had had 
ninth year arithmetic using the same text. This 
gave a natural set-up for this study, which in- 
cludes 180 ninth grade and 159 tenth grade 
cases. 

During the first week of school, two forms of 
the Woody-McCall Arithmetic Tests were given 
to both grades. Two forms of the Otis Self- 
administering Test of Mental Ability were 
given, the first form in December and the second 
in Mareh. As a measure of achievement in al- 
gebra, the Hotz Equation and Formula Scale 
and the Hotz Problem Scale were given the last 
week of the school year. 

Table I gives the constants calculated for the 
ninth grade; Table II gives the corresponding 
constants for the tenth grade. The variables 
may be listed as follows: 


TABLE I. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFI- 


CIENTS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND MEANS 
FOR THE NINTH GRADE 





Zero-order Standards 

correlations deviations Means 
Tny= .44 G,= 2.4 M.= 8.5 
Ty= .48 o.-= 3.8 M,= 27.1 
ry=-—.12 q=z 73 M,= 32.2 
T= .33 o,= 11.0 M, = 175.0 
r,,=—.28 
T,,——.10 





Blakeman’s short test revealed that the trend 
of the data may be represented by a linear 
function in both the ninth and tenth grades. 

1 Acknowledgment for help in both the study 
and the formation of this report is here made to 


Dr. Carl G. F. Franzen, professor of secondary 
education, Indiana University. 
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TABLE II. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFI- 


CIENTS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND MEANS 


FOR THE TENTH GRADE 


Zero-order Standards 

correlations deviations Means 
ry +3 Oi= 2.5 M, 9.2 
Tis 5 0 0 M 28 6 
Ti4 ) 0; 7.2 M, 34.9 
Poy +1 4 11.8 M, LS88.0 
To 25 

Ts: 7 


X, = criterion = cumulative score on the two Hotz 
Algebra scales. 

X, = average score on two forms of the Woody- 
McCall Arithmetic Test. 

forms 

Test of 


of the Otis 
Mental 


X,=average score on two 
Self-administering 
Ability. 


X,= chronological age. 


From the above data the following two equa- 


tions were developed :? 


(1) X,=.201X, + .128X, + .001X, — 1.25 + 1.33 
(ninth grade) 
(2) X,=.272X, + .081X, — .006X, — 0.25 + 1.32 


(tenth grade) 


When the mean scores in the ninth grade in 
arithmetic and on the Otis test and the mean 
age for the grade are substituted in the ninth 
grade equation, and the same values are substi- 
tuted in the equation for the tenth grade, ex- 
cept that the mean age for the tenth grade is 
used, the two equations become: 
5.454+4.12+ .18-125=85+13 
+ 2.61 — 1.13 — 0.25 = 8.6 


(i) 2. 
(2) X,=7.37 


I+ 


We find the most probable algebra score of 
the average ninth grade student, the student 
who equals the mean score for his grade in 
arithmetic and in intelligence and whose age is 
the mean age for his grade, to be 8.5 = 1.3. 
The chances are 50 in 100 that the actual algebra 
seore falls within the limits 7.2 and 9.8. The 
most probable score of the same individual after 
he has reached the mean age of the tenth grade, 
found by substituting in the tenth grade equa- 
tion, is 8.61.3. Again the chances are even 
that the actual score lies between the limits 7.3 
and 9.9. 


2Karl J. Holzinger, ‘‘Statistical Methods for 
Students in Hducation,’’ pp. 303-305. 
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The difference between the arithmetic means 


for the ninth and tenth grades is 1.5 + .19 in 


favor of the tenth grade. Since this difference 
is more than four times its probable error, we 
are sure of complete reliability. Using the 
Otis scores as a measure of intelligence, we find 
that the difference between the means for the 
two grades is 2.7 + .51 in favor of the tenth 
grade. Using the Hotz total score as a measure 
of achievement in algebra, we find that the dif- 
ference between the means for the two grades 
is .7 + .56 in favor of the tenth grade. 
(D/P.E. ( Diff.) ) 
100 that the true difference (the difference be- 


Since 


- 1.25, the chances are 80 in 


tween the true measures) is greater than zero.' 

From the above study we conclude that ninth 
year arithmetic did not function to a great ex- 
tent in the rating of the tenth year students in 
arithmetic or algebra. Beginning algebra may 
be offered in the ninth or tenth grade without 
any serious effect upon achievement. It matters 
little to the average individual whether he be 
gins the study of algebra in the ninth year or 
in the tenth year after spending an additional 
year in the study of arithmetic. Also, age, 
within the limits involved in this study, is not a 
substantial factor of success in first year al- 
gebra. 

VoLNEY Warp 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BLANCKE, WILTON W., and JAY Speck. A Gate- 
way to Music. Pp. v+178. Heath. $1.48. 

ButrTrRicK, HELEN GoopRIcH. Principles of Cloth- 
ing Selection. Pp. xiii+219. Revised edition. 
Maemillan. $1.00. 

GESELL, ARNOLD. The Guidance of Mental Growth 
in Infant and Child. Pp. xi+322. Macmillan. 
2.25. 

HARRIS, JESSIE A., and LILLIAN M. EDMONDS. 


Read it Yourself Stories. Pp. 138. Beckley- 
Cardy. $.70. 

Hockxetr, RutH MANNING, Editor. Teachers’ 
Guide to Child Development. Pp. xxiv + 658. 


California State Department of Education. 
LANGDON, Grace. Home Guidance for Young Chil- 
dren. Pp. xvii+405. John Day. $3.50. 
LocGan, JEssIE E. Goodly Company. Pp. 221. 
Beckley-Cardy. $1.00. 
DE LA RaMEE, Louise. A Dog of Flanders. Pp. 
128. Beckley-Cardy. $.60. 
Ryan, GERALDINE M. Little Songs for Little 
Voices. Pp. 32. Beckley-Cardy. $.75. 
STuTSMAN, RacHEL. Mental Measurement of Pre- 
school Children. Pp. x +368. World Book Com- 
pany. $2.20. 
8’ Henry E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology 
and Education,’’ p. 135. 





